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ABSTRACT 

This practicum paper describes a fantasy play program 
designed for 3- and 4-year-old preschoolers with Barbie dolls that 
could be used as a tool in regularly scheduled center play activity. 
Because of strong biases held by teachers against commercial toys, 
children were not afforded the ability to experiment with these 
tools, or discover the role of fantasy play in the preschool 
classroom. The program presented teachers with an active design and 
implementation role to eliminate the bias against the Barbie doll. 
The strategy began with an in-service training for teachers. The 
dolls were introduced to the children during ^n "Around the World" 
focus, ^nd placed in the classroom for the preschoolers to discover 
at their own pace. The results showed that the responses of facttlty, 
children, and parents were favorable, and the strategy opened up a 
new w^y for children to plsy and for teachers to facilitate a 
preschool classroom. Teachers supported the importance of fantasy 
play and the use of Barbie dolls as fantasy figures. Five appendices 
are included containing samples and results of faculty, parent, and 
preschool classroom surveys, curriculum checklists, and the "Around 
the World" curriculum. Contains 25 references. (AP) 
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Abstract 



The inclusion of fantasy play through the use of Barbie dolls in a 
deveiopmentalty appropriate learning environment for preschool three and 
four year olds. Hughes, Renee M., 1995: Practicum Report, Nova 
University, Master's Programs in Life Span Care and Administration. 
Descriptors: Toys/Barbie Dolls Sexism Toy SalesTToy Marketing 
Fantasy Play/Curriculum Design. 

Traditionally, eariy childhood programs defined as being 
developmentally appropriate in curriculum design and practice were 
usually absent of any kind of fentasy play, or any kind of fantasy play 
figures^ Because of strong biases held by teachers against commercial 
toys such as Barbie dolls, children were not afforded the ability to 
experiment with these tools, or discover the role of fentasy play in the 
preschool classroom. 

The author designed and implemented a strategy intended to provide 
preschool three and four year olds with Barbie dolls that could be used as 
a tool in regulariy scheduled center play activity. In addition, the author 
placed the teachers in an active design and implementation role in an 
attempt to eliminate some of the bias held against Barbie as a reliable 
educational tool. The strategy began with an in-service training for 
teachers and the decision to include Barbie dolls in the monthly curriculum 
design. The dolls were introduced to the children during an "Around the 
Worid** focus, and placed in the classroom for the preschooler to discover 
at their own pace. 

The responses of faculty, children, and parents to the strategy was 
favorable. The strategy opened up a new way fu€ children to play and a 
new way for teachers to facilitate a preschool classroom. Teachers 
supported the importance of fantasy play and the use of Barbie dolls as 
fantasy figures. Both teachers and parente observed noticable changes in 
children's play patterns, with some parente encouraging the play at home. 
Several componente of the strategy have been maintained as an integral 
part of a developmentally appropriate preschool environment Appendices 
include sample surveys, curriculum checkliste, and curriculum designs. 
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Chapter I - introduction and Background 

The setting in which the problem occurs is a state-licensed, on-site, corporate 
sponsored child development program. The corporate sponsor is an 
internationally recognized corporation specializing in the design, production, and 
distribution of childrens toys. The child development center oificialty opened for 
the corporations 1,500 employees on February 1, 1994, and serves eighty- five 
families with children ages six weeks through five years. 
Families from the surrounding community are not permitted to enroll in the 
program. The program accommodates full-time enrollment, no part-time care is 
available, with parents paying local market rates ranging from $430.00 per 
month for a child attending the private kindergarten to $611.00 per month for 
infant care. Since the tuition fees do not, and were not meant to cover the full 
cost of running the center, the corporate sponsor subsidizes all expenses. The 
program ratios and group sizes are as follows: 



Class 


Ratio 


Group Size 


Infants 


1:3 


12 


Toddlers 


1:4 


12 


Two's 


1:5 


15 


Preschool 


1:8 


32 


Kindergarten 


1:12 


15 



Sick care is not available, iiowever tiie center does have an emergency care 
program in place. Emergency care is defined as well-child care needed on a 
temporary basis, usually due to an interruption in regular child care plans. 
There is a daily rate charged for this emergency service, and a family can use 



the program for up to thirty consecutive days, unless special permission is given 
by the corporate sponsor. By December 1, 1994, the center will be licensed to 
provide holiday-summer care for children ages six to twelve years. 
The corporation became aware of the need for an on-site child development 
center six years ago via a working mom, Grace Moniz, who also happened to be 
their human resources manager, and had access to company personnel data 
(Callahan, 1994). Moniz "found that [the corporation] was losing five hundred 
fifty employee workdays a year due to breakdowns in child care arrangements" 
(Callahan, 1994, p. 34). in addition, she calculated that the number of babies 
born annually had increased by 30 percent in two years, and that, if the trend 
continued, "you could see where we were heading" (Callahan, 1994, p. 34). The 
corporate executives were sympathetic, but were concerned about liability. 
Through extensive research, Moniz was able to document that "there had never 
been a law suit against a corporate day care center" (Callahan, 1994, p. 34). 
Once the corporation executives gave the go ahead to pursue the project, 
finding a suitable location was the next big hurdle. Ultimately, the employee 
cafeteria was relocated to make room for the center (Callahan, 1994). The 
corporation hired a nationally recognized child care management company to 
oversee the project and manage the completed center. An architectuai firm and 
contractors, who specialized in the building of child care centers, were hired, 
and a few years later, the center was opened. From conception to completion, it 
took approximately six years. 

Philosophically, the program is committed to a child-centered curriculum, with a 
basic belief and respect for the "specialness" of young children (Bright Horizons, 
1992). -The program's faculty and administrators recognize the paths to learning 
are somewhat different and unique to the learning styles and characteristics of 
each learner (Bright Horizons, 1992). These differences are highly valued, and 
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the overall intent of the curriculum is to offer diverse experiences and 
opportunities for learning and to encourage each child to become actively 
engaged in shaping the course of these experiences to fit his or her particular 
interests and style of learning (Bright Horizons, 1992). 
The child care center selected for this practicum is not yet accredited by the 
National Association for the Education of Young Children because it has not 
been in operation long enough to apply. However, it is a goal of the program to 
begin the accreditation process in the summer of 1995. 

As the director of the child development center in this practicum, I am 
responsible for the financial health of the program, the development and 
implementation of an age*appropriate curriculum that meets the criteria of the 
National Association for the Education of Young Children, faculty development 
and training, program marketing, and public relations. Public relations is defined 
as the promotion of the center in tenns of organizing and conducting center 
tours, assisting in local and national media publicity projects, producing a 
monthly newsletter for parents and faculty, developing and implementing a 
parent education program, and facilitating product research and development for 
the toy design groups. 

While I am employed by the child care management company, but I am 
responsible for reporting to the corporate sponsor. The sponsor has developed 
a task force which is comprised of the corporations senior vice president of 
human resources, the vice president of benefits and compensation, the human 
resource manager, and a parent representative. My immediate supervisor, who 
is alsc^n employee of the management company, and I meet with the task force 
on a monthly basis to give a financial update, discuss center events, present 




parent/child issues, and make them aware of any other pertinent information that 
may need their attention. 

i work with a faculty of twenty teachers and an assistant director. The average 
faculty experience level is seven years, with education levels ranging from 
experience only to bachelor degrees In early childhood education. The faculty 
are ethnically diverse, gender diverse, and are representative of the population 
we serve. 

I hold a bachelor of arts degree in psychology with a minor in sociology, and 
over forty units of child development course work. I have twelve years of 
experience in early childhood education, and have been in administrative 
positions for six of the twelve years. Most recently, I served as the assistant 
director of a military child care program in England. The center served over five 
hundred families and employed 102. The highlight of my career at the military 
base was my involvement in the development and implementation of a program 
designed to give twenty-four hour care to the children of active duty and civilian 
parents who were called to serve in the Gulf War. 

With the understanding the changes the practicum plans to introduce will initially 
be center specific, I do have the ability to present to the education department of 
the management company, a proposal to integrate my findings into other 
centers* curriculum designs. 



Chapter il - The Problem 

The purpose of this practicum is to incorporate fantasy play, using a fantasy 
figure such as a Barbie doll, into the developmentalty appropriate preschoo! 
learning environment of a corporate sponsored child care center that, currently, 
does not offer this particular type of play. 

Traditionally, early childhood programs that define themselves as being 
deveiopmentally appropriate in cunriculum design and practice are usually 
absent of any kind of scheduled fantasy play for children. Grace Mitchell, Lois 
Oewsnar, and Nancy Bailey, authors of I AMI I CAN! Keys to a Quality Child 
Care - Volume One, define a deveiopmentally appropriate curriculum as one in 
which 'V/e plan environment and program to meet the changing needs of the 
growing, developing child" (1992, p. 75). The authors go on to urge an educator 
to look at the growth of the whole child, the physical, the emotional, the 
cognitive, and the social growth of each child when trying to assess whether a 
curriculum design is developmentalty appropriate (Mitchell, Dewsnar & Bailey, 
1992, p. 75). Accreditation Criteria & Procedures of the National Academy 
of Eariy Childhood Programs, defines the goal of a deveiopmentally 
appropriate curriculum to be one in which "the curriculum encourages children to 
be actively involved in the learning process, to expt^rience a variety of 
deveiopmentally appropriate activities and materials, and to pursue their own 
interests in the context of life in the community and the world" (1987, p. 8). 
Most child care directors enthusiastically grasp these definitions as program 
goals and fill their centers with activities for children that parallel real-life 
experiences. In The Guide to Program Quality, published for directors by 
Bright Horizons Children's Centers, Inc. in 1992, it is encouraged to have 
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preschool environments arranged into distinct learning centers, each clearly 

separate and labeled, organized for children's independent use and making a 

wide variety of alternative activities available for children's chioce: 

block building - with unit blocks and accessories 

dramatic play - with dolls, dress-up clothes and props, child-sized 
furniture, puppets 

art exploration - with finger and tempra paints, crayons, scissors, 
paste 

music - with records, musical instruments 

manipulatives - with puzzles and other table toys 

science and math - with plants, pets, collections of objects from 

nature, magnifiers, materials for sorting, 
classifying, and counting 

sand/water play - with sand and water toys for measuring, filling 

and pouring 

woodworking - with work bench, soft wood scraps, sandpaper 
small hammers and nails 

large motor play - with active play equipment for climbing, 

balancing (may be outdoors) 

While these developmentaliy appropriate curriculum designs and environments 
encourage wonderful learning, a clearly recognizable fantasy outlet is usually 
absent and is rarely considered to be a crucial element by early childhood 
educators. When the twenty teachers that work at the child care center 
described in this practicum were asked if a fantasy figure, like a Barbie doll, 
could be used as an educational tool, fourteen responded **No** and six 
responded ''Yes'*. (See Appendix A.) One participant who responded 
negatively to the question went on to explain that when he/she sees toys or 
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plays with them, he/she does so for enjoyment not for a learning experience. 
(See Appendix A.) Another teacher who also responded negatively to the 
question, corrtmented that a Barbie doll could not be used as an educational tool 
because Barbie teaches young children to value beauty and material items. 
(See Appendix A.) 

When the same twenty teachers were asked if they thought their classroom was 
developmentally appropriate, ail twenty teachers responded Tes". (See 
Appendix A.) 

According to Michael Schwartzman and Lisa Weiss, "by understanding the 
important role that fantasy plays in your childs life at different stages, you will be 
able to respond to him more effectively" (1993. p. 30). In many ways, mommy 
and daddy are the first fantssy figures in a child's life. " Mommy knows 
everything, can make everything better, and in most caseS: daddy is the 
strongest person in the whole world' (Schwartzman, Weiss, 1993). In their 
article, Santa, Barbie, and the Tooth Fairy. Schwartzman & Weiss state that 
'fantasy figures also help your growing child channel emotions and act out what 
is bothering [them]** (1993. p. 33). They go on to say an active fantasy outlet 
"...whether filled with dreams about Santa, lots of doll play, or superhero 
illusions, has the potential to enrich your child's life, bolster her self-esteem, and 
enable her to channel her feelings in a healthy way" (Schwartzman & Weiss. 
1993). 

Penelope Leach, in her article entitled, Don't Hurry Learning, notes "in the 
early years, children make no distinction between learning and playing nor 
between cJucational toys and other playthings" (1994, p. 66). Leach goes on to 
state that while many studies "illuminate the role of play in cognitive 
development, fewer studies stress its equally vital role in emotional 
development: empowering children and enabling them to grov^' (1994, p. 67). 



When children play with toys, their play is a replay, in fantasy, of their own 
experiences and the feelings they evoke (Leach. 1994). What children cannot 
understand or even bring themselves to think about they may be abio to deal 
with in play (Leach, 1 994). Early childhood is the "age ui imaginary friends and 
scary monsters, of heroic or horrific deeds, of make-believe mothers and fathers 
whose rigid roles and punitive characteristics may amaze the real parents 
should they be watching or listening to their children at pla/ (Leach, 1994).' 
The child development program which has been selected for the practicum by 
the writer does not have an active fantasy element incorporated into the regular 
developmentally appropriate curriculum for the preschoolers. While the 
curriculum does meet the criteria of the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children to be defined as developmentally appropriate, the program fails 
to offer fantasy play because it has never been understood to be an important 
addition to an educational setting. (See Appendix B.) According to 
Schwartzman and Weiss, "girls fantasy figures, commonly dolls, ponies, or bears 
at this stage, often stir concern among parents who worry that their daughters 
are just wasting time, yet in playing with and caring for her Barbie dolls, your 
child is practicing the real-life scenarios that she sees around her^ (1993, p. 33). 
Barbie is very much a part of the real-life community in the selected practicum 
setting. The children in our care have a very special relationship with Barbie 
because not only is she a doll, but the parents of these children depend on her 
popularity for their livlihood. Barbie is much more than a toy, she is a career for 
many of our preschool parents. Granted, it is recognized by the writer that the 
close relationship these children have with Barbie dolls creates a built-in bias for 
this practicum. However, it is interesting to note how the opinions about her are 
different when you talk to people outside of the educational field. When the 
parents of the preschoolers in the program were asked if a Barbie doll could be 



used as an educational tool, the overwhelming response was "Yes". (See 
Appendix C.) Many parents gave Barbie doll credit as a positive role model and 
an inspiration to young girls. On the other hand, those few parents who could 
not see Barbie being used as an educational tool supported their decision by 
stating that her body was unrealistic and the preschoolers would have a difficult 
time relating to her perfection. (See Appendix C.) On the subject of perfection, 
one parent commented that "preschoolers are struggling to master themselves 
and their environments, to achieve this, they need tools that will make this goal 
attainable. I do not see how Barbie can achieve this." (See Appendix C.) When 
the same group of parents were asked if they thought Barbie is culturally 
diverse, a majority of the parents responded "Yes" while two responded "No". 
(See Appendix C.) One of the parents who responded negatively to Barbie's 
cultural diversity added that "she is a homogenous icon capturing an isolated 
spirit of the beach-bound California girl." Within the past few years, the 
corporate sponsor has designed and marketed a line of international Barbie 
dolls. These dolls wear the costume of different countries, with hair styles and 
facial features representative of the ethnic heritage. While the two parents who 
responded negatively in this survey may feel that this is not enough, it is at leest 
an attempt to bridge the gap between cultural diversity and icon. 
In light of the literature that supports the notion of including fantasy play in 
preschool learning environments for the purpose of further developing emotional 
growth, and in a continuing effort to encourage children to pursue interests that 
pertain to real-life experiences, the practicum statement is as follows: The 
inclusion of fantasy play through the use of Barbie dolls in a developmentally 
appropriate learning environment for preschool three and four year olds. 



The evolution of the practicum problem was inevitable. As the director of the 
child care program, and as a part of the administrative team working for the 
management company that operates the center for the corporation, it is vital to 
our continued success to be sensitive and responsive to the needs of the 
corporate sponsor as well as to the families we serve. Throughout the process 
of designing, building, and equiping the child care center in this practicum, it was 
evident early on that the corporate sponsor wanted their product represented in 
the center. As educators schooled in early childhood development, it was 
difficult for us to gain excitment about toys and equipment that are non- 
educational, glamorous in nature, and simply not properly constructed for heavy 
use in a child care setting. An example of such a toy would be Barbie doli. As 
the teacher surveys indicated, there is a tremendous bias against the use of 
Barbie in an educational setting. (See Appendix A,) The bias most frequently 
mentioned was Barbie doll's inability to be an identifiable figure for the children. 
Teachers felt because of the stereotypical image of rich and perfect, she could 
not be representative of the children in our care. (See Appendbc A.) On the 
other hand, some of the teachers who participated in the same survey felt that 
Barbie could be used as an educational tool because she could help children to 
dream and aspire to different career choices, choices they may not have 
believed to be possible for themselves before. For example. Barbie has been a 
doctor, a model, a military officer, and an astronaut When the preschool 
parents were asked how they thought their child could identify with Barbie, the 
responses were varied. One parent replied that Barbie can do things her 
daughter can't, and that Barbie ''helps her to widen her horizons." (See 
Appendix C.) On the other end of the scale, on parent responded that her 
children could learn about "our ridiculous expectations for women's bodies and 
the trivializing of women as professionals." (See Appendix C.) 

1.) 
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While ail survey participants, faculty and parents, agreed that Barbie was 
representative of wealth and beauty, isn't that why she is so tremendously 
popular and sells? According to a study performed by the advertising and 
marketing agency of Ogiivy and Mather, Barbie doll represents wealth and 
beauty because that is what little girls want (1994). The report notes that after 
conducting a survey of young children across the country, the agency was able 
to determine the following conclusion: "Girls are driven by wealth and beauty, 
nurturing and mothering, love and affection, outrageousness and silliness, 
rebellion, fitting in, being cool, attraction and aversion to boys, and to succeed, 
win, and master" (Ogiivy & Mather, 1994). in comparison, the report concludes 
that boys are driven by "strength and wealth, good and evil, gross and bizarre, 
danger and rebellion, standing out and fitting in, and love and affection" (Ogiivy 
& Mather, 1994). The marketing strategists feel that Barbie covers it all, hence, 
the very successful Barbie ad campaign of a few years ago that coined, "We 
girls can do anything!" (Ogiivy & Mather, 1994). 

So. the dilemma began to emerge as a struggle between the bias against Barbie 
held by the teachers in the child care center and the eagerness of the corporate 
sponsor to have Barbie represented in the child care classrooms. Further 
review of the literature supported both sides of the arguments In an article by 
Francis Wardle entitled. Helping Children Respect Differences, parents and 
educators are urged to raise children to "...enjoy meeting and playing with 
different children, understand and learn from this variety, and celebrate 
diversity" (1990). Wardle encourages the purchase of materials that "positively 
portray diversity: books, posters, videos, puzzles, and dolls" (1990). However, 
parents and educators should avoid toys and other play materials that reinforce 
stereotypes such as "Barbie dolls and Cowboys and Indians" (Wardle, 1990). 
Further evidence of the bias held against Barbie, a bias that is based on her 
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appearance and the image she represents, is illustrated in an article by Susan 
Faludi entitled, The War on Women: The Big Lie. Faludi describes an incident 
in which a young girl hoists a sign that reads '*l Am Not A Barbie Doir and asks 
the world to recognize "...at long last that women aren't decorative ornaments" 
(1991). Penelope Leach comments, "In early childhood, children are wild with 
emotion and imagination.. .self-motivated play and endless talk enable them to 
incorporate the puzzlements of the self, other people, feelings, processes, and 
objects into a reality they can share with adults. What it cannot and should not 
do is hurry children through the necessary processes of growth and maturation" 
(1994). If fantasy play, as the literature suggests, is an important aspect of a 
child's emotional development, and if, as Penelope Leach noted, young children 
make no distinction betwe ^n educational toys and other playthings, than why 
can't Barbie dolls be the fantasy figure to facilitate this kind of play for 
preschoolers, despite the adult biases, which as Leach noted, they should not 
be forced to process anyway (1994) ? 

In summary, based on the analysis of the problem identified in this practicum, 
the writer of the practicum has drawn the following conclusions to be in support 
of the problem statement: a) According to a review of the literature, fantasy play 
is important to the emotional growth of preschoolers, b) The corporate sponsor 
of the child care center described in this practicum would like Barbie dolls to be 
used in the preschool classrooms, c) There are documented biases against 
Barbie held by the faculty and the parents at the child care center described in 
this practicum, d) By utilizing the Guide To Accreditation curriculum checklist, 
the child care preschool curriculum meets the criteria to be defined as a 
developmentally appropriate preschool (see Appendix B), and e) The preschool 
classroom selected for this practicum, currently lacks the opportunity for the- 
children to participate in a regularly scheduled fantasy play activity center. 



Chapter III - Goals and Objectives 

As documented in the previous chapter, the child care center selected for this 
practicum lacks the opportunity for preschoolers to involve themselves in any 
kind of regularly scheduled fantasy play. Schwartzman and Weiss state 
'fantasy plays a complementary role to your child's expanding store of 
information, experience, and judgment" (1993, p. 33). They go on to stress that 
"a young child needs fantasy play to feel secure enough to venture out in the 
world and explore.. .it helps her to feel strong, courageous, valued - all of which 
are essential qualities for her to grow and experiment and master the challenges 
with which she is faced" (Schwartzman & Weiss, 1994, p. 32). In light of these 
findings, the first goal for this practicum is to include fantasy play as a regularly 
scheduled part of the learning environment for preschool three and four year 
olds. There are three specific objectives associated with the accomplishment of 
this practicum goal. The first objective is to document that 100% of the 
preschool three and four year olds in the child care center have access to the 
fantasy play activity center at least twice per week. In order for fantasy play to 
be considered a regularly scheduled part of the learning environment the 
activity center must be documented as being made available to the preschoolers 
with as much frequency as the other more established activity centers, such as, 
dramatic play, sand and water play, or woodworking. 

The second objective is to have a documented 10% increase in the number of 
preschool boys actively participating in the fantasy play activity center by the 
fifth week of the study. An active participant is defined in this practicum as a 
preschooler who initiates the choice to play in the activity center. The fantasy 



center will not replace any pre-existing centers, so a preschoolers options will be 
enhanced, not reduced. 

The third objective is to have the fantasy play curriculum developed for the 
preschool classroom meet at least 85% of the curriculum checklist criteria as 
established by the National Academy of Early Childhood Programs. It is 
important for the fantasy play curriculum to meet these standards so that the 
new activity center can meet the already accommplished goal of being 
developmentally appropriate. 

The second goal for this practicum is to include Barbie dolls as the fantasy 
figures utilized in the fantasy play learning environment. This goal came about 
due to the fact that the corporate sponsor expressed an interest in having us 
include Barbie in the preschool classroom, and because a review of the 
literature indicated that fantasy figures help a growing child channel emotions, 
as well as bolster self-esteem and confidence (Leach, 1994). There are three 
objectives associated with this goal. One objective is to have at least three 
fourths of the Barbie doils used in the fantasy play center be considered multi- 
cultural in that they represent at least 75% of the ethnic diversity in the 
preschool classroom population. For operational and measurable puposes, Vr\B 
term multi*cultural is defined by the National Academy of Early Childhood 
Programs as ^..materials and equipment that project heterogeneous racial 
attributes'* (1991, p. 22). The second objective is to have at least 50% of the 
preschoolers increase their awareness of diversity by at least 25% based on 
verbal survey scores. The third objective is to have at least 75% of the 
preschoolers demonstrate a 50% increase in their fantasy play skills as 
measured by verbal survey and observation scores. 



Finally, the third goal for this practicum resulted from the documented results of 
faculty surveys and a review of the literature. The goal is to reduce the bias 
against Barbie currently held by the teachers in the child care center described 
in this practicum. In order for the children to be convinced of Barbie dolfs 
credibility as an important part of their fantasy play learning center, the teachers 
must first be made aware of her value as an educational tool. Schwartzman and 
Weiss note that in "caring for her Barbies.. .your child is practicing the real-life 
scenarios that she sees around her** (1993, p. 33). In addition, "by making her 
dolls look and dress beautifully, she not only cares for and admires them but 
feels beautiful, cared for, and admired herself - a feeling that's important at this 
stage for a child's self-esteem" (Schwartzman & Weiss, 1993). Keeping this 
information in mind, there are two objectives associated with this goal. One 
objective is to have at least three of the five preschool teachers in the child care 
center demonstrate a 50% increase in the number of positive responses 
regarding Barbie dolls as an educational tool as measured by a survey of their 
opinions. The second objective is to have at least three of the five preschool 
teachers in the child care center demonstrate a 25% increase in the number of 
positive responses regarding Barbie dolls as culturally diverse dolls appropriate 
for use in the preschool classroom as measured by a survey of their opinions. 



Chapter IV - Solution Strategy 

A review of the professional literature indicates agreement that a high quality 
preschool program should provide a safe and nurturing environment that 
promotes the physical, social, emotional, and cognitive development of young 
children while responding to the needs of the families (NAEYC. 1992). The 
literature also points to the commonly held belief that a major determinant of 
program quality is the extent to which knowledge of child development is applied 
in program practices, or the degree to which the program is developmentalty 
appropriate. The National Association for the Education of Young Children 
defines a developmentalty appropriate program to be a program that is both age 
appropriate and individually appropriate* that is, "the program is designed for the 
age served and implemented with attention to the needs and differences of the 
individual children enrolled" (NAEYC, 1992). 

Some of the research discussed the dilemma between a developmentalty 
appropriate preschool model and an academically based preschool model. An 
academic preschool model is defined as a program which represents the 
traditional content of the school, encompassing reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the tendency towards large group demonstration (Kostetnik, 1992). The main 
disagreements center around questions relating to how children most effectively 
learn at this age, what is most important for children to leam at this age, and 
what the repercussions was later in the child's school years if you compare a 
child enrolled in a developmental program versus an academic program 
(Greenberg, 1990). " If we expect a young child to master tasks that are 
meaningless to her as an individual, she has little satisfaction or feeling of self- 



worth in doing the chore, even If she succeds" (Greenberg, 1990). Professionals 
also agree that attainment of high self-esteem is a very important objective for 
children to learn at this age regardless of the setting they are in (Greenberg, 
1990). In response to the question regarding the repercussions in later years on 
a child having been enrolled in either a developmentally appropriate preschool 
or an academic preschool, the consensus indicates the differences are not 
always as clearcut as they may seem because in the real world, we rarely see 
either the developmentally appropriate or the academic preschool model in its 
pure form (Greenberg, 1990). However, "teachers in both developmentally 
appropriate and academic programs need to be good at classroom 
management, but the former need to be good at guiding the group through 
participatory democracy, whereas the latter need to be good at managing in a 
more didactic and dictatorial manner" (Greenberg, 1990). 
in a position statement of the the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children regarding good teaching practices, it is stated that ^'young 
children learn by doing" (1990). *The work of Piaget Montessori, Erikson, and 
other child development theorists and researchers has demonstrated that 
learning is a complex process which results from the interaction of chHdren's 
own thinking and their experiences in the external world" (NAEYC, 1990). 
Research shows that children acquire knowledge about the physical and social 
worlds in which they live through playful interaction with objects and people. 
Research on children's play increasingly reflects the awareness that play is 
complex and multifaceted (Nourot & Van Hoorn, 1991). In its complex forms, 
play is characterized by the use of symbols to represent objects, ideas, and 
situations not present in the immediate time and place (Nourot & Van Hoom, 
1991). Play also provides occasions for children to encounter the perspectives 
of others and to negotiate important new perspectives on objects, ideas, and 
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feelings (Greenberg, 1990), Research demonstrates relationships between play 
and the development of literacy, problem solving, and creativity. 
Piaget identified play as central to the development of a child's ability to use 
symbols (Nourot & Van Hoom, 1991). Teachers see children using symbols as 
they build a castle with blocks, as well as when they transform roles and 
situations in their dramatic play (Nourot & Van Hoorn, 1991). Research 
indicates that as children develop, they gradually move toward using objects 
which closely resemble their make-believe ideas (Nourot & Van Hoom, 1991): 
Studies recommend that teachers provide both high-realism and low-realism 
toys for pretend play in classrooms in order to accommodate the full range of 
developmental stages (Nourot & Van Hoorn, 1991). Research on children's role 
playing also indicates that as children's representational concepts develop, they 
are increasingly able to create make4)elieve roles and situations without the use 
of props, using more subtle behaviors, such as gestures, language, and 
intonations to make their transfonmations to pretend roles (Nourot & Van Hoom, 
1991). 

Generally, r^^search indicates that "girls toys'*, "boys toys", and each sex's 
themes and topics for play have not changed much in the last 50 years (Nourot 
& Van Hoom, 1991). Boys are still more likely to engage in rough-and-tumble 
play, aggressive themes, and play with vehicles and building materials (DiPietro, 
1981). Girts, on the other hand, are more likely to engage in quiet indoor play, 
more domestic roles and themes, and goal-oriented construction or craft projects 
(Nourot & Van Hoom, 1991). 

Some studies indicate that children may be more flexible in their gender- 
stereotyped play, perhaps due to the influence of the feminist movement 
(Halliday & McNaughton, 1972). The majority of f tudies agree that cross-ger jer 
toys and activities are more commonly observed in girls' play than in boys'. 
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Abraham and Leiberman compared the play of preschool girls in situations using 
baby dolls and Barbie dolls (1985). They found that "the Barbie doll play 
suggested more themes than the baby doll play, which was limited in complexity 
and often degenerated into aggressive play" (Abraham & Leiberman, 1985). 
They speculate that "playing roles through the teenage Barbie rather than as the 
baby's mother offers a wider range of imaginative possibilities in doll play" 
(Abraham & Leiberman, 1985). Just the possession of a toy considered to be 
stereotyped does not mean it will be used in stereotypical ways. 
Research overwhelmingly suggests the best way to involve preschool children in 
play is by providing learning centers in the early childhood classroom. These 
centers are variously called interest centers, activity centers, or learning centers. 
Most educators prefer to call them learning centers, "for while these centers are 
designed to appeal to children's interest and to elicit their active involvement, it 
is in these centers that learning occurs" (York, 1989). York defines a learning 
center as "a clearly defined area of the classroom containing materials selected 
by the teacher to facilitate the teaching-learning process in which a small group 
of children, generally from one to six in number, may work independently (1989). 
In order to determine what shall be included and what materials shall be placed 
in each learning center, the teacher must first take into consideration the goals 
of the program, the number, age. abilities, and interests of the children, and the 
size and shape of the room (York, 1989). If program goals put a high emphasis 
on academic skills, then language, mathematics, and science centers will 
receive top priority. If social skills are of high emphasis, then dramatic play, 
fantasy play, block play, and projects which require teamwork will have high 
priority^ 

Over and above practical considerations such as the size of the classroom and 
the numbei of children, "centers should be attractive in the literal sense of the 



word; that is, children should be drawn to them both by nature of the materials in 
the center and by the way they are arranged" (York. 1989). Each center should 
provide a variety of related materials displayed in a manner which is neither 
cluttered nor barren (York, 1989). York states that "the materials should provide 
a range of difficulty from those which are simple enough for the youngest child to 
use successfully to those complex enough to challenge the most mature" (1989). 
Through the process of listening, watching, and questioning, the teacher should 
ascertain what new materials should be added and what materials have grown 
stale and should be put away. A record-keeping system will be needed to insure 
that each child has a well-rounded learning experience and progresses at a 
reasonable rate. It has been shown that when goals and objectives are clearly 
stated, children's learning is increased (York, 1989). 
With the centers having been set up so that they provide activities which are 
related to the goals of the class, it is important to see that children do not avoid 
some centers and spend excessive amounts of time in others. Research 
suggests that teachers can allow either a free choice/rotating model, or assign 
children to participate in particular centers for specific amounts of time (York, 
1989). 

For evaluating progress, the research recommends a multiple approach. This 
consists of checklists of objectives, anecdotal records, and dated samples of 
children's work. "Gathering and keeping samples of children's work graphically 
illustrates progress which has been made" (York, 1989). Some researchers 
further suggest collecting, dating, and storing childrens drawings and written 
descriptions of their learning center experiences because it helps the child 
evaluate his own progress and is invaluable in parent conferences (York, 1989). 
In regards to the reduction of teacher bias against the use of Barbie doll as an 
educational tool, in-service trainings that follow a more democratic model offer a 



greater chance for a new topic or idea to be accepted than when decisions or 
programs are imposed (Watkins & Durant. 1987). This model is successful 
because it encourages teachers to take an active role in the goal setting 
process, thus increasing the liklihood the goal will be met. This model of 
cooperation enhances everyone's sense of professionalism, reduces resistance 
to change, and assures staff acceptance of new ideas (Storm, 1 985). With a 
faculty training plan, especially when the goal is to change an existing opinion or 
attitude, it is essential to empower the faculty to find their own solutions to the 
problems set before them and come to conclusions they can be comfortable 
with. 

In order to achieve the goals and objectives stated in this practicum, it will be 
necessary to focus on five separate areas of the process. 
First, it will be necessary to design and implement an in-service preschool 
faculty training which will focus on the need to include a fantasy play learning 
center in the preschool classroom. The purpose of the training will be to begin 
to reduce the teachers bias held against Barbie as documented in the initial staff 
surveys, and to educate the preschool teachers about fantasy play as it relates 
to the emotional development of young children. The training will be composed 
of a review of articles that discuss the need for fantasy play and the use of 
fantasy figure^ such as Barbie, in the preschool classroom. Utilizing the 
democratic model of faculty training, upon completion of the articles, a round 
table discussion will be held so the contents of the articles can be thoroughly 
discussed, and recommendations for the design and implementation of the new 
fantasy^play learning center can be outlined. All of the preschool faculty will be 
involved in the training. The initial training and development stage will be 
facilitated by the writer of the practicum. Current work schedules at the child 



care center already allow for teachers to have four hours per month of training, 
so the need for this particular training topic will be easily accommodated. 
Second, it will be necessary to create a developmentally appropriate fantasy 
learning center curriculum. Again, by following the democratic model, the 
preschool teachers and the writer of the practicum will work cooperatively on this 
portion of the project to detenfnine what materials, in addition to Barbie dolls, will 
be needed and how the initial implementation will occur. The Guide to 
Program Quality Assessment of Curriculum Management and The Guide 
to Accreditation curriculum checklist will be used to insure that the cunriculum 
design meets the practicum goal of adhering to at least 85% of the standards 
that need to be met in order for a curriculum to be considered developmentally 
appropriate (See Appendix B). An additional checklist section will need to be 
developed by the preschool faculty and the writer of the practicum in order to 
accommodated the addition of the nu v leaming center 
Third, it will be necessary to determine where in the classroom the fantasy play 
learning center will be located, and to purchase the proper equipment and 
supplies to fill the center. Barbie dolls and accessories will be purchased by the 
writer of the practicum at a discount offered by the corporate sponsor. Other 
equipment and materials for the leaming center, such as tables, dividers, and 
storage containers, are already available in the classroom. The specific Barbie 
dolls to be purchased will be "Dr. Barbie" (Black and White), "Native American 
Barbie" , "Brido Barbie" (Black and White), "Chinese Barbie", "Diving Barbie". 
"Glamour Barbie" (Black and White), and "Bicycling Barbie". A 
Ken doll ( Black and White) will be purchased as well In an effort to increase the 
interest factor of the fantasy play center for the boys in the classroom. These 
dolls have been selected by using the Survey of the Preschool Classroom 
Environment checklist that suggests the "boy and girl dolls have the skin color. 



hairstyles, and facial features of the cultures represented in the classroom in our 
diverse society* (Bright Horizons, 1992) (See Appendix D). 
The design of the fantasy play learning center will follow the suggestions of the 
literature and be appealing to the preschool children in appearance and 
interesting in contents. 

Fourth, a survey will be created and implemented for the purpose of asking the 
preschool children about the concept of diversity. The book, Valuing Diversity: 
The Primary Years, by Janet Brown McCracken will be used to develop this 
survey of questions. This survey will be used again at the end of the ten-week 
implementation time to measure whether the preschoolers met the objective of 
increasing their awareness of diversity. This survey will be developed by the 
writer of the practicum and implemented by the preschool teachers. The 
purpose of having the preschool teachers administer this survey rather than the 
writer is to ensure that the preschool children are comfortable and familiar with 
the person asking the questions. The writer of the practicum does not regularly 
participate in the classroom activities, however, she is aquainted with the 
children and is highly visible in the classroom environment so her presence in 
the classroom will not be & complete surprise to the children. 
In addition to a survey abi^ut diversity, a c:hild observation fonmat will be 
designed and tmplemeiM to measure ttie preschoolers increased skill levels in 
the fantasy play centet . llie survey will be administered when the leaming 
center is first opened and again at the ten-week mark. Open-ended questtons 
will be developed based on The Guide to Accredilltation curriculum checklist 
Obsevations will be done on a continuing basis. Observations will rrionitor styles 
of play^descriptions of fantasy play scenarios, aiid ih^ verbal interactions 
between the children. The observations wilS be dene by both the writer of the 
practicum and the teachersj in the preschool classroom. The writer and the 



teachers are already well versed in how to conduct a child observation as this Is 
a part of the program's regularly scheduled faculty development workshop. 
Finally, a second faculty survey will be constructed and implemented by the 
writer of the practicum which will again focus on questions that pertain to the use 
of Barbie dolls as educational tools and her cultural diversity. This survey will 
be used as a means to compare opinions held before the training and 
implementation of the fantasy play learning center with those held after the 
training and implementation of the fantasy play learning center. 
During the fifth week of the ten-week implementation plan, a meeting of the 
preschool faculty will be scheduled by the writer of the practicum in order to 
review and possibly re-evaluate the progress of the fantasy play learning center. 
Written observations will be reviewed and any changes that need to be made, or 
any additions that are suggested to improve the quality of the fantasy learning 
center, will be discussed and acted upon. A round table discussion and an the 
evaluation checklists used in the initial curriculum development meeting will be 
used to ensure that the original goals and objectives are being met to the best of 
our abilities. While curriculum and program evaluations take place on a regular 
basis in the child care center described in this practicum, a program evaluation 
will only take place at the five-week mark so that for the purposes of later 
discussion, flaws in the design and implementation of the fantasy teaming center 
can be identified, analyzed, and reported with suggestions for future changes. 

The ten-week calendar plan for the implementation of the activites is organized 
into nine tasks. Please note that several of the tasks desaibed will overlap 
during the implementation period. 

Task 1 - Design and implement an in-service training for the preschool faculty. 
Time Required - Week one 
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Steps Involved in the Activity - a) Outline the purpose of the practicum, 

b) Prepare reading packets for the preschool faculty to read, c) Distribute the 
reading packets, d) Schedule the round table discussion, e) Hold the round table 
discussion, f) Develop a plan for the implementation of the fantasy play center. 
Responsible Person - The writer of the practicum will be totally responsible for 
completing the first task. 

Task 2 - Create a developmentally appropriate fantasy play learning center 
curriculum. 

Time Required - Week two 

Steps Involved In the Activity - a) Put evaluation checklists together, b) 
Complete the checklists and begin to develop a checklist that specifically 
pertains to fantasy play using the other learning centers as models, c) Complete 
a weekly plan for the learning center using known developmentally appropriate 
practices. 

Responsible Per8on(s) - The writer of the practicum and the preschool faculty. 

Task 3 - Setting up the fantasy play learning center. 
Time Required - Week three 

Steps Involved in the Activity - a) Determine where the fantasy play teaming 
center will be located in the classroom, b) Purchase the necessary materials, 

c) Create the environment 

Responsible Person(s) - The writer of the practicum and the preschool faculty. 

Task 4-- Create and implement a survey for the preschool children that will 
target the concept of diversity. 
Time Required • Week three 
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Steps Involved in the Activity - a) Develop the survey questions, b) Verbally 

survey the preschool children, c) Collect and record the data. 

Responsible Person (s) - The writer of the practicum and the preschool faculty. 

Task 5 - Conduct classroom observations of the preschool children during 

learning center play time. 

Time Required - Weeic four through nine 

Steps Involved In the Activity - a) Develop the observation form, b) Record the 
observations in writing, c) Collect the data. 

Responsible Person(8) - The writer of the practicum and the preschool faculty. 

Task 6 - Hold the fifth week review and re-evaluate the fantasy play teaming 
center. 

Time Required - Week five 

Steps Involved In the Activity - a) Schedule and hold the meeting with the 
preschool faculty, b) Review curriculum checklist, c) Determine if the goals are 
being met, d) Make any changes necessary. 

Responsible Person(8) - The writer of the practicum and the preschool faculty. 

Task 7 - Develop and implement the faculty surveys regarding Barbie doll as an 
educational tool and her ability to be culturally diverse. 
Time Required - Week 10 

Steps Involved in the Activity - a) Design the survey, b) Administer the survey, 
c) Collect the data, d) Analyze the data by comparing the results to the results of 
the initial faculty survey in order to measure the percentage of change. 
Responsible Person - The writer of the practicum. 
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Task 8 - Survey the preschool children regarding their understanding of 
diversity. 

Time Required - Week 10 

Steps Involved in the Activity - a) Use the same sun/ey previously 
administered to the preschool children during week three, b) Collect the data, c) 
Compare tne results to the results of the initial survey in order to measure the 
percentage of change. 

Responsible Person - The writer of the practicum. 

Task 9 - Gather all of the classroom observations. 
Time Required - Week 10 

Steps Involved in the Activity - a) Collect the data, b) Record the changes - 
increases or decreases in fantasy play, types of play, and fantasy play 
scenarios, c) Analyze the data by indicating the percentage of changes that 
occurred as the weeks progressed. 
Responsible Person - The writer of the practicum. 



Chapter V - Action Taken And Results 
Report Of Action Taken 

The ten week implementation phase of the practicum began with an in-service 
training for the preschool faculty. The purpose of this in-service training was to 
provide the faculty with an overview of the practicum process, discuss the . 
possibility of including scheduled fantasy play into the preschool classroorri, and 
develop a plan to implement the fantasy play into tiie preschool classroom. In 
order to preserve the integrity of the implementation phase, discussions with 
preschool faculty pertaining to practicum goals and objectives were avoided. 
The preschool faculty were presented with reading packets and instructed to 
review the packet and prepare for a round-table discussion. The packets 
contained the following articles: Santa, Barbie, and the Tooth Fairy - Michael 
Schwartzman and Lisa Weiss, Symbolic Play in Preschool and Primary 
Settings - Patricia Monighan Nourot and Judith L Van Hoom, Don't Hurry 
Learning - Penelope Leach, Helping Children Respect Differences - Francis 
Wardle, The Power of Play - BufT Bradley, and Learning Through Play - Lisa 
Feeney. These artk:les. selected by the writer of the practicum, were chosen 
based on their thorough discussion and analysis of the importance of play, 
diversity, and l^ntasy in early childhood education. The importance of play and 
diversity were already well understood and readily practiced concepts in the 
classroom, but the topic of fantasy play and the use of fantasy figures in the 
classroom was an idea new to most. The articles were meant to reinforce known 
practices and stimulate curiosity by stinring up interest to the implications and 
possibilities of introducing fantasy play into the classroom. 



As the director of the child development program, it is a common practice for the 
writer to bring together groups of teachers for the purpose of discussing new 
ideas in child care/development philosophy. A lunch time round-table 
discussion was scheduled, giving the faculty two days to review the reading 
packets. Faculty meetings are often held during lunch time for the following 
reasons: 1) faculty select this time frame, 2) the relaxed, lunch time atmosphere 
is more conducive to communication than a more formalized setting, and 3)* 
when food is made available and faculty are relaxed, inhibitions tend to be 
lessened thus leading to true discussion and full participation. As a side note, 
the writer found it imperative to not only introduce the concept of fantasy play 
into the preschool classroom, but to introduce the material with the same 
consistency as other infomiation has been presented to the faculty. 
All six members of the preschool faculty were present during the initial round- 
table discussion. Ail of the preschool faculty had reviewed the articles. A formal 
agenda was not developed because meetings of this nature are typically free 
flowing with the writer acting as facilitator. Discussion quickly centered on the 
notion of whether fantasy play had any place in the preschool classroom. The 
faculty understood and agreed that fantasy play had value as a tool to promote 
emotional growth, but were hesitant to have this kind of play in the classroom. 
The faculty of the three year olds were particularly negative. These teachers felt 
the three year old preschool environment v\/as one in which themes, goals, and 
play centers were carefully developed with specific achievements in mind, and 
the inclusion of fantasy play would be a "loose end** with no clear direction for 
the children. If the fantasy play was controlled or formalized, it may not be 
interesting to the children. In addition, the three year old faculty felt that by 
developing a fantasy play center, the play patterns would be too contrived, thus 
defeating the purpose of fantasy play and leading to little emotional growth. 



When the group further explored the concept of what a young child needs to 
support emotional growth in a preschool environment, the following suggestions 
were made: 1) freedom to create and imagine. 2) self-confidence in ability. 3) 
freedom to explore and try new things, and 4) positive reinforcement from peers 
and teachers. The faculty of the three year old*s felt that at this time, their 
classroom was too task oriented to accommodate fantasy play. They noted that 
their curriculum was geared for the specific needs of the children they were 
caring for. and while they hoped to have a group of children more conducive to a 
relaxed classroom atmoshere. the population they were serving now required 
more order, structure, and motor skill development The writer, respectful of her 
teaching staff, decided to excuse the three year old faculty from the discussion 
and turned her attention to the four year old faculty who felt that fantasy play 
could be included in their preschool environment. Once again, it is common 
practice for faculty to manage their own classroom development and to 
determine what will and what will not work for their children at any given tin^e. 
The implementation phase of the practicum was altered at this time to eliminate 
the three year old preschool classroom and concentrate on implementation soley 
in the four year old classroom. A second round-table discussion was scheduled 
with the four year old faculty. 

The four year old classroom consists of 20 children ages 3.7 to 5.0 years. The 
faculty is made up of three teachers, one male and two female. Two teachers 
have bachelors degrees in early childhood education, and one teacher is in the 
process of completing her degree. The classroom curriculum is emergent 
Themes are discussed with the children and projects are detenmined based on 
the chiklren*s interests. The atmoshere is less structured than the three year old 
classroom, but traditional center play is evident* A daily schedule is posted, but 
it is rarely followed, with the exception of mealtime and napping* 



During the second round-table discussion, conversation focused much more 
intensely on the purpose of fantasy play and the inclusion of fantasy figures. 
The writer briefed the faculty that the corporate sponsor was interested in having 
us integrate Barbie dolls into the preschool classroom and that the basis for this 
practicum was to experiment with the possibilities and to determine whether the 
use of Barbie dolis in the preschool classroom was appropriate or not. The 
faculty eagerly agreed to participat ) and discussion turned to planning an 
appropriate means to introduce the dolls. The group decided that developing an 
actual play center filled with Barbie dolls would appear too commercial, but if the 
dolls could be integrated into all of the play centers that already existed, the 
possibilities for the children would be endless. It was decided by the group that 
the following Barbie dolls would be selected for classroom use: Chinese Barbie, 
Native American Barbie, Kenya Barbie, Italian Barbie, Bride Barbie (Black and 
White), My First Barbie (Black and White), Glamour Barbie (Black and White), 
and Ken (Black and White). These Barbie dolls were selected because the 
children were participating in an "Around The World" cunriculum focus in which 
the children were pretending to travel to different countries and discovering the 
flavors of the various culture. The faculty determined that it would be a natural 
move to include the International Barbie doll series at this time. The other 
Barbie dolls were selected to simply promote fantasy play and would be made 
available to the children as an additional prop during regularly scheduled center 
play. 

The Barbie dolls were purchased through the corporate sponsor with a purchase 
order. The actual purchase price was not made available to the writer. The 
faculty^wanted to have the Doctor Barbie doll present in the classroom, but she 
was not available for purchase at the time of implementation. 



Additional changes were made to the implementation phase of the practicum. 
Due to the fact that the faculty decided not to develop a formalized fantasy play 
center, and determined they would instead introduce the dolls as a part of a 
curriculum theme, a fantasy play checklist was not developed. However, written 
observations were recorded at every phase of the implementation. A formalized 
fantasy play learning center curriculum was dropped from the implementation 
phase. As a result, the use of the Barbie dolls was written into the "Around The 
World" curriculum, and the dolls were made available during regular play times. 
Every attempt was made by the faculty to integrate the dolls with as little 
awkwardness or commercialism as possible. The objective of the faculty was to 
intergrate the Barbie dolls with the intent of initiating a fantasy play element into 
the preschool environment providing an additional tool for the preschoolers to 
experiment with, and to use the Barbie dolls as a means of exfjianding on the 
topic of cultural diversity. (Appendix E ). 

The next step in the implementation phase of the practicum was to design and 
conduct a survey that would measure the preschoolers understanding of cultural 
diversity. The group determined that they would question the children in small 
groups prior to the beginning of the **Around The World** curriculum, and rrior to 
any Barbie dolls being brought into the classroom. The preschoolers were 
asked if they knew what the word diversity meant. Eighteen of the twenty 
children did not have any knowledge base to define the word. Two of thi 
children were able to respond that the word meant different When asked what 
made peop'e different the following answers were recorded: 1) if they were a 
girl or a boy, 2) where they lived, 3) where they went shopping, 4) how much 
money they had, 5) what color they were, 6) where they weht to church, and 7) if 
they had a mommy and/or a daddy. It could be concluded that the concept of 
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diversity was not a readily available, or workable idn in the minds of this 
particular group of preschoolers. 

The Barbie dolls were introduced into the classroom. Each teacher kept a 
notebook of observations, and it was agreed that the dolls wouki be available for 
the children to play with at least twice per week. Faculty were instructed to 
observe and record play patterns, conversations. Barbie doll choices, and areas 
in the classroom that appeared to be more comfortable for fantasy play. At this 
point in the implementation phase, faculty were instructed to give children initial 
cues as to how to go about playing with the dolls, but were asked to lessen the 
direction as time went on. It was agreed that fantasy play shoukJ be self- 
motivated, but the faculty first needed to create the kind of environment that 
would encourage fantasy play. The Barbie dolls were introduced as being fun. 
having no rules or guidelines, could go anywhere in the room, and were stored 
in a brightly painted box The message to the children was discover and see 
what you can do. 

During week five, the writer reviewed the implementation phase by reading the 
faculty observations, including herself in some of the fantasy play activity, and 
casually talking with the faculty. The faculty requested more Barbie accessories 
such as clothes, shoes, and hats. These items were purchased through the 
corporate sponsor with a purchase order. The writer concluded that ti te initial 
practicum goals and objectives were being met and that no major changes to the 
implementation phase needed to occur. 

The faculty continued to collect data based on the childrens play patterns 
through week ten. During the final week of the implementation phase, the writer 
constructed and conducted a written post-survey for the faculty asking questions 
that pertained to the educational appropriateness of 'Jhe Barbie doll in the 
classroom, the cultural diversity of the dolls, and whether the teachers would 
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chose to continue to have the dolls in their classroom (Appendix F). The results 
were collected. In addition, during the final week of the implementation phase, 
the writer had the faculty survey the preschoolers regarding the concept of 
cultural diversity. The faculty asked the children question in the same format 
they had originally questioned the children prior to the implementation phase 
beginning. The responses were recorded by the faculty. Finally, at the end of 
the ten week implementation phase, the writer collected the observation journals 
from the faculty. 

Results Of The Ten Week Implementation 

The results of the ten week implementation phase of the practicum will be 
presented in three sections. The first section will discuss the findings of the 
preschool faculty based on the recorded observations of the preschool children. 
The second section will discuss the results of the faculty and the child post 
surveys. Finally, the discussion will focus on the results as they relate to the 
overall goals and objectives of the practicum proposal. 

The preschool four year olds were described as being excited and very eager to 
have Barbie dolls as a part of their classroom. Seen in conjunction with the 
"Around The Workf curriculum, the Barbie dolls were recognized as being from 
different places based on their costumes and the color of their skin. When the 
children were asked where they thought a particular doll came from, the most 
easily identified were Chinese Barbie and Kenya Barbie. Children described 
the Native American Barbie as not being from anywtiere, but rather a doll that 
was ready for Halloween. All of the White Barbie dolls were described as being 
from America and all the Black Barbie dolls were described as being from Africa 



It was documented that the Kenya Barbie doll came without shoes and that this 
detail bothered the children immensely. The children requested that the teacher 
immediately find shoes for the doll. It was explained to the children that the 
Kenya Barbie was dressed in a ceremonial costume that did not require her to 
wear shoes. The children decided that it was pretty neat that she could go 
barefoot. The teacher allowed all the children to remove their shoes and go 
barefoot for the remain^'ir of the morning. The faculty concluded that the 
concept of cultural diversity was a difficult one for the children to grasp. The 
children were able to identify some cultures by the way the doll was dressed, but 
on the whole, the corrolation was vague. The faculty suggested that more 
resources be made available to the classroom so that culture differences can be 
explored more thoroughly. Resources requested were maps, globes, picture 
books, and more multi-cultural props such as musical instruments, foods, and 
ceremonial items. 

The recording of play patterns was quite interesting. Typical, recuning play 
patterns included, but were not limited to weddings, camping, family themes, 
taking trips, and going to work. One recorded faculty observation desaibed a 
scenario in which the children were preparing for a wedding. The block area 
was going to be the site of the church and the dramatic play/housekeoping area 
was the site of the reception. Eleven of the twenty diiidren were involved in this 
scenario. The childrens conversation centered around which Barbie dolls could 
marry each other and which ones could not The children concluded the 
following: 1) White Barbie can marry White Ken, 2) White Barbie cannot marry 
Black Barbie because girls cannot get married to each other, 3) White Ken can 
many Black Ken because some of the children had heard about boys marrying 
boys, 4) White Ken could many Black Barbie, 5) Black Ken could not marry 
White Barbie, 6) Black Barbie could marry Black Ken, 7) Chinese Barbie can 



marry either Ken, 8) Native American Barbie can marry either Ken, 9) Italian 
Barbie can marry either Ken. These marital combinations are very reflective of 
the families in our program. Children are obviously more comfortable with what 
they are familiar with. 

In regards to any differences between how the genders played with Barbie dolls, 
the following observations were lecorded by the preschool faculty: the boys 
were far more interested in playing with the Barbie dolls than were the girls; A 
possible explanation for this may be that the girls were more familiar with this 
kind of play, white the boys were unskilled in their experience with dolls. For the 
boys, this appeared to be an entire new way of playing. The girls would appear 
bored with the dolls after awhile of playing, while the boys interest seemed to 
intensify over time. The boys play patterns were very gentle. They were often 
recorded changing clothes, caring for Barbie's hair, and participating in family 
oriented play patterns such as house, work, and shopping. The boys were more 
comfortable taking Barbie to other play centers and creating different scenarios, 
whereas the girls tended to play with Barbie in either the dramatic 
play/housekeeping area, or in the middle of the room on the carpet As a whole, 
the children often incorporated movie themes into their play patterns. Movie 
themes comnfK>nly used were The Flintstones and Aladdin. In addition, the boys 
were more comfortable in dressing Barbie in Ken*s clothes and visa versa, 
whereas the girls appeared uncomfortable with this play. 
Another interesting play pattern observed was how the children's tone of voice 
changed with differing play patterns. The boys tended to raise or lower the 
tones of their voices as dictated by the play scenarios, or doll genders. 
Conversely, the girls tended to have all the dolls speak in high voice tones. The 
girls often complained that their was not an equal number of Ken dolls to match 



with the Barbie dolls, while the boys pretendi^d ihat Wis Barbie's were Ken's 
when necessary. 

1T)e girls had a tendency to play more aggressively with the Sarbie dolls. One 
child's Barbie always had to be more beautifui, smarter, or have ionger hair th^n 
another child's Barbie. The girls reportedly enjoysd playing Barbie DoSSs vstitSi the 
boys. However, the play scenario was usualiy directed by the girls wth th^? 
boys being told what dolts they would play wttSi, what roles they would take on, 
and at wtiat point the play would end. In most cases, the boys eagerly accepted 
the guidance and went right along with the direction. 

The results of the faculty and child post-study surveys support the observations 
made of the children's play patterns, llie faculty did not feel that ^® children 
had any real understanding of cultural diversity. While a dolis ccstuma was an 
important factor for determining the culture of the doH, consistency m response 
failed to occur. The children could tell the faculty that dolls were different, but 
different was defined more In terms of good or bad rather than in terms of 
spectflc cultural characteristics. 

1lie greatest change came when the faculty/ were asked in the post-study survey 
if they thought that the Barbie dolls could be used as an educational tool. All of 
the faculty involved in the practicum replied vtnth a resounding '^'ss". 
The faculty went on to explain the dolls allowed the children an avenue for 
individual exploration in a way the faculty had never seen before. Many children 
played with the dolls as If the dolls could speak on their behalf. Some of the less 
aggressive children used the Barbie dolls to ask for items they wanted from 
other children. Another obsen/ation reported that the children who tended to 
play alone used the Barbie dolls to comfortably join a group of children playing 
with the same dolls. Faculty also noted that educational appropriateness was 
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evident as children fine-tuned motor skills and eye/hand coordination as they 
dressed and undressed the dolls. In addition, the play patterns encouraged 
socialization skills such as sharing, communication, and problem solving. 
Interestingly enough, many parents of these four year olds commented that their 
children discussed with them how they had Barbie dolls in the classroom and 
how the children would often go into intenf>ive detail as to how they played .with 
the dolls that day. One parent of a four year old boy commented that her son 
drove her crazy until she promised to buy him a Barbie doll. The parent went on 
to explain that she felt this new kind of play pattern was good for her son. She 
was so used to him playing aggressively with action figures that the gentleness 
she observed while he played with his Barbie doll was great 
When the faculty were asked if they thought that fantasy play and the use of 
Barbie dolls as fantasy figures became an important part of the preschool 
classroom structure* ail three faculty agreed that the play brought a new 
dimension to the classroom that had not been there before. One teacher 
commented when the dolls were offered as a choice, many of the children chose 
to engage in this form of fantasy play. She went on to say that the play became 
important for the boys in the classroom and in many ways, the Barbie dolls were 
not just a new toy, but an entire new way of playing. 
The faculty were surprised at how well Barbie dolls fit into their classroom 
environment and were even more surprised at how their o^ attitudes toward 
Barbie dolls had changed during the ten week implementation. All three teachers 
requested that the Barbie dolls be kept in their classroom on a permanent basis. 

The following conclusions can be made based on a comparison of the ten week 
implementation phase results as they relate to the overall goals and objectives 
of the practicum proposal: 



Goal #1: Include fantasy play as a regularly scheduled part of the learning 
environment for preschool three and four year olds. 
Result: Fantasy play became a regularly scheduled part of the four year olds 
preschool learning environment but failed to become a part of the three year 
olds preschool teaming environment. 

Objective #1: 100% of the preschool three and four year olds in the center 
will have access to the fantasy play activity center at least twice per week. 
Result: 1 00% of the four year olds had access to fantasy play on an average of 
three times per week. A formal fantasy play activity center was not developed 
because that kind of center was determined to be too commercial and too 
limiting of fantasy play opportunity. 

Objective #2: 10% increase in the number of preschool boys actively 
participating in fentasy play by the fifth week of the implementation phase. 
Result 80% of the preschool boys actively participated in fantasy play by the 
fifth week of the implementation plan and the number remained consistent 
throughout the entire ten week study. The preschool boys were most affected by 
the addition of the Barbie dolls into the preschool classroom. 
Objective #3: The fantasy play curriculum will meet at least 85% of the 
standards for curriculum set forth by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children. 

Result A formalized cunriculum dedicated soley to fantasy play did not happen 
because it was decided to immerse fantasy play into the cunrent classroom 
curriculum plan. However, this objective was still met because during the 
proposal phase of the practicum it was determined that the current curriculum 
met or exceeded NAEYC standards. The addition of fantasy play only added 
more strength to an already robust and developmentally appropriate cunriculum 
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Goal #2: include Barbie dolls as the fantasy play figures utilized in the 
fantasy play learning environment. 

Result: Barbie dolls and Ken dolls were included as the sole fantasy play 
figures utilized in the fantasy play learning environment 
Objective #1 : At least 3/4 of the Barbie dolls used in fantasy play will be 
considered multi-cultural in that they will represent at least 75% of the 
ethnic diversity in the preschool population. 

Result All twelve Barbie dolls were selected with the cultural diversity of the 
preschool classroom in mind. Two children of Hispanic background were not 
represented because dolls of this culture are not manufactured. A request was 
made by the writer to the design group to develop a Hispanic Barbie doll. 
Objective #2: At least 50% of the preschoolers increase their awareness of 
cultural diversity by at least 25% based on verbal survey scores. 
Results: The implementation plan failed to meet this objective. The children 
did not have a better, or more concise, definition of cultural diversity during any 
time of the implementation plan. Whetiier this failure could be attributed to a 
developmental inability, or an error in tiie practicum will be discussed in Uie next 
chapter. 

Objective #3: At least 75% of the preschoolers demonstrate a 50% increase 
in tiieir fantasy play skills as measured by verbal surveys and 
observations. 

Result The childrens skill levels increased remarkably over the ten week 
implementation phase. Play patterns were documented as becoming more 
complex and lasting longer periods of time as the implementation phase 
progressed. Children became more comfortable taking the Barbie dolls to 
different areas in the classrooms and creating complicated and intense play 
scenarios. 
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Goal #3: Reduce the bias against Barbie dolis that is held by the teachers 
in the center 

Result: The three preschool teachers directly involved in the practicum readily 
agreed their attitudes toward the inclusion of Barbie dolls in the classroom and 
her effectiveness as an educational tool changed from the first survey. 
Objective #1 : At least three of the six preschool teachers in the child care 
center demonstrate a 50% increase in the number of positive responses 
regarding Barbie dolls as an educational tool. 

Result This objective was met because three of the six teachers agreed that 
Barbie dolls could be used as appropriate educational tools. In addition, two of 
the three teachers who were excused from the study have requested to use 
Barbie dolls in their classroom as a tool for developing fine-motor skills (the 
dressing and undressing of the dolls). 

Objective #2: At least three of the six preschool teachers in the child care 
center demonstrate a 25% increase in the number of positive responses 
regarding Barbie dolls as culturally diverse dolls appropriate for use in the 
preschool classroom. 

Result This goal was not met. While the intennationai Barbie doll series was 
integrated into the classroom, the children were not able to consistently 
recognize where they came from. Children tended to categorize differences as 
Black or V\Aiite« or good or bad. A recommendation was made to the corporate 
design group to add a Hispanic Barbie doll to the collection. The failure to meet 
this goal may be attributed to error in procedure, or a development inability to 
grasp this concept as a four year old. 
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Chapter Vi - Conclusions and Recommendations 

"Children's interactions provide a fruitful ground for symbolic construction, which 
derives in large part from cognitive abilities and from the forms in which they are 
manifested." (Malaguzzi, 1993) To create an environment that allows for 
children to discover their full potential, to include materials that incite question 
and wonder, and to provide an atmosphere of confidence is the best we can do 
for our children. The process of this practicum was invaluable in that attitudes 
changed, new ideas were accepted, and growth occurred. 

The reporting of the outcomes and the determination that in practice, a majority 
of the proposal goals and objectives were met truly became the least important 
part of this practicum report It is often not the end results, but the jouney that 
leads to real learning, and this practicum has taught us, a faculty that cares for 
children, a tremendous amount The final section of this practicum will be a 
discussion of the practicum outcomes, the implications of these outcomes, the 
effect of these outcomes on the preschool program, and recommendations for 
future projects. 

The outcomes of the ten week implementation were exciting. The children were 
eager to embrace the Barbie dolls and welcomed them into their classroom. The 
practicum proposal suggested that a fantasy play learning center be created as 
a means to introduce the dolls into the classroom, but that idea was soon 
abandoned when discussion fell to the notion that fantasy play had to be real 
and uninhibited. The faculty felt that presenting Barbie dolls in a designated 
area would limit the ways the children could play. Fantasy had to be mobilized. 
The children had to have the sense that they could do anything with the dolls, 



and that the only limitation would be the extent of their own imaginations. To 
say that the faculty "got into this" project is an understatement The 
metamorphasis from traditional preschool to experimental laboratory became 
clear. The faculty looked at ways in which they were limiting the children's 
creativity in other areas. Barriers between play/leaming centers were removed. 
Tables were pushed against the wall so that children could choose to work in a 
group or alone. Art supplies were taken out of the cupboard and left on a table 
so that children could have continuous choice. The teachers took on the role of 
facilitator rather than leader. Time limits were removed. Projects and play times 
were allowed to last as long as the children detennined. Children were treated 
as if they were strong, capable and competent In turn, the faculty became 
energized and eager to constantly bring new challenges into the classroom. By 
including Barbie dolls, the faculty realized traditional educational tools do not 
always pronrate learning. Barbie dolls opened the door, so to speak, to new 
learning. Not only could the children play with her, change her clothes, and 
create scenarios for the dolls to act in, but the faculty could observe the 
behaviors and learn more about the children in their care. Learning became a 
two-way exchange. Earlier in the report, the teachers had determined that 
emotional growth could flourish if children were given an environment conducive 
to the freedom to create, self-confidence, freedom to explore, and positive 
reinforcement By bringing down the handlers of traditional preschool and taking 
a chance with the children by letting them create play for Uiemselves, the 
teachers assisted in the development of emotional growth for all of the 
preschoolers. Even those children who lost interest after the novelty of the dolls 
faded attained some level of emotional growth in that they had the confidence to 
chose to play with something else, they were allowed to create play that met 
their needs without fear of negative peer pressure or an attitude of 



disappointment from the teacher. Evidence of emotional growth was also 
evident in the heightened level of interaction that the children participated in. 
Loris Malaguzzi notes in his article, Reggio Emilia - For an Education Based 
on Relationships, that " ...interaction produces rediscovery of peers, 
heightened awareness of similarities and differences among people, and the 
aquisition of new curiosities, knowledge, and symbolic awareness." (1993). He 
went on to say that " interaction minimizes negative results or, at least, provides 
children and adults with many possibilities to adjust and learn." (Malaguzzi, 
1993). 

In regards to whether or not the inclusion of Barbie dolls increased or decreased 
preschoolers awareness of cultural diversity, or at least could be used as a tool 
to bring about awareness of cultural diversity, offers some disscussion. The 
proposal goal should not have been to have the children attain some level of 
understanding of cultural c. ^ity, but rather should have been to note whether 
children discussed similarities and differences during their interactions. The 
scenario of the children discussing the organization of the wedding party, and 
the subsequent discussion that occurred regarding which dolls could manv each 
other was a prime example of v^era four year olds should be when it comes to 
the topic of cultural diversity. Developmentally, four year olds should no more 
than recognize similarities and differences, and cany on discussions with their 
peers based on what they know. Teachers should not be teaching diversity. 
Teachers should be observing the children, documenting their conversations, 
and offering into their play patterns items and materials that promote further 
discussion (Bredekamp, 1993). 

By far the most interesting result of this implementation was the intensity in 
which the boys played with the Barbie dolls. A possible explanation for this 
could be that Barbie dolls are very familiar to girls, especially the girls in this 



environment, and that Barbie was not a typical play item for the boys. Here was 
their chance to play with something new, couple that with an environment 
conducive to experimentation, the possibilities became endless. It was 
interesting to note the boys felt less inhibited to take the dolls to other play 
centers, change tones of voice, and allow the dolls to be whatever gender their 
play scenarios required. Do we somehow teach our boys to play differently than 
girls, or were the girls so used to playing with Barbie dolls in their homes that her 
presence in the classroom was just not as exciting as the boys seemed to think it 
was? Since the end of the ten week implementation, the Barbie dolls have been 
removed from the classroom pending the completion of the practicum. The 
faculty have reported that many of the boys have requested the Barbie dolls be 
brought back into the classroom, fewer of the girls have made the same request 
It was a disappointment that the three year old faculty lacked a comfort level 
that would allow the use of Barbie dolls in their classroom. The notion of a 
classroom based on freedom and experimentation* however, is not for everyone, 
and the faculty did make their decision based on their knowledge of their 
children's needs. Since this study has ended, the three year old faculty has 
requested to use Barbie dolls as a means to help with the development of fine 
motor skills. The faculty feels that the dressing and undressing of the dolls 
could prove to be a valuable tool for the children. If s a start 
On another level, a business level, we have met the needs of the corporate 
sponsor by creating a high<<iuality environment for children and including their 
number one product in our program. Beyond this however, the successful 
inclusion of Barbie dolls in a developmentally appropriate preschool classroom 
challenges educators to bring the unusual, or the unthinkable, to the attention of 
children. Programs often present children with typical, basic, and boring 
materials because they are safe. Safe can be defined as non-disruptive, having 



a known outcome, and promoting pre-planned play. Safe often can be equated 
with dull, and dull leads to a lack of learning. Optimal learning is risky. 
Teachers need to avoid identifying themselves with their classrooms or their 
experiences, but rather work towards identifying themselves with their children. 
Teachers do not need to have all the answers, they simply need to have the 
resources available to help guide the children find the answers on their own. 
The Barbie doll study could have ended here. The goals and objectives were 
achieved, and the corporate sponsor was pleased. However, the inclusion of 
Barbie dolls transfontied the way an entire classroom operated. Not only wilt 
Barbie dolls remain a regular tool for the children to manipulate, but the children 
have gained an interest in how dolls are made and have requested to be given 
the opportunity to make their own dolls. Resourse books, field trips to the 
design center on the corporate property, and lists of needed items are already 
being collected and developed as the writer of this practicum completes this 
report A partnership between teacher and child has been made. The 
classroom is energized, comfortable, and screams out that incredible learning is 
happening. 

The writer of this practicum will continue to encourage her faculty to experiment 
in the classroom. Workshops will be created to expose other child development 
professionals to the possibilities of fantasy play, fantasy figures, and the 
importance of observation of children. Every faculty member in the child care 
center has been given a notebook and is encouraged to take 15 minutes a day 
to watch and learn from the children in their care. This practicum was successful 
because the faculty involved took their cues from the children. The children's 
abilities were respected. The faculty envisioned the role as a source to simply 
offer more options. Preschool faculty are being encouraged to try new things. 
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In the same way we offer an environment to children that promotes emotional 
growth, so too must that same environment be created for the faculty. Freedom 
to try, freedom to create, positive reinforcement, and self-confidence produce the 
same results in adults. 

Faculty who are treated as strong, confident, and competent beings will be less 
inhibited and feel more secure. They will be more likely to accept challenges 
and take risks, risks which will eventually lead to exciting new adventures for 
children. 

The schools of Reggio Emilia, Italy, support the kinds of changes that have 
occurred in the preschool environment since the beginning of the ten week 
implementation. Fundamentally, the principles of the Reggio Emilia schools are 
congment with the principles of developmentally appropriate practice as 
described by NAEYC (Bredekamp, 1993). At the same time, however, the 
educators in Reggio Emilia have gone beyond developmentally appropriate, 
especially in "their emphasis on the social construction of knowledge and their 
articulation of the teacher's role as co-constructor with children and documentor 
of the learning process" (Bredekamp, 1993, pg. 13). At the core of the Reggio 
Emilia philosophy is the image of the child as competent (Bredekamp, 1993). 
Reggio educators "believe that the quality of their schools results in large part 
from this image of a competent child who has rights, especially the right to 
outstanding care and education, rather than only needs" (Bredekamp, 1993, 
pg.1 3). Viewing children as needy permits adults to do the very least for them, 
while recognizing children as competent requires teachers provide children with 
the best environments and experiences possible (Bredekamp, 1993). In 
addition, the approach of Reggio Emilia supports fantasy play in a preschool 
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environment. Loris Malaguzzi, founder and former director of the Department of 



Early Education, Reggio Emilia, Italy, notes: 

We should not forget the relevant role of make-believe play. 
This type of symbolic play is pervasive in young children's 
experience and has an important role in the social 
development of intelligence, development of the skills needed 
for reciprocity among children, the potential for children to 
persist in activity and conversation together, and 
development of the ability to create symbols. (1 993) 



In many ways, this practicum ended up not being about Barbie dolls at all. The 
end results met tha requirement, but the journey brought many new questions to 
light. A new way of teaching children was adopted. New relationships, or 
partnerships with children were developed. Risks were taken, in the spirit of 
Reggio Emilia, the questions that have, and will continue to arise, do not 
necessarily have to have immediate answers. The questions must be viewed as 
journeys unto themselves, and the journey is what true growth and learning is 
truly all about (Malaguzzi, 1993). 
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Survey For Practicum Research 
Nova University Masters Program 
in Lifespan Care and Administration 



1. What is your position in this child development program? 

2. Do you feel your dassroom is developmentally appropriate? 

3. Were BartJie dolls made available to you or your siblings when you were younger? 

4. Did you enjoy playing \Mth Bartie as a child? If not, vy^y? 

5. Which particular kind of Barbie did you choose to play vMth as a child? 



6. When you played with Bartie. what was the usual pattern of play? (ie. v«dding. house) 
Please briefly the senario? 



7. Do you feel Bartte is culturally diverse? 

8. Do you fell Bartie could be used as an educational tod? Why, or v\*iy not? 

9. As an educational tool, how do you think preschoolers vmid identify >Mth her? 

10. Please list three adjectives that you think best describe Bartie's place in our 
society. 
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Survey Results - Faculty 



Twenty surveys passed out 
Twenty surveys returned 

1. Lead Teachers » 6 
Teachers * 12 
Asslatant Teachers - 2 

2. Yes* 20 

No-0 

3. Yes -IS 
No -5 

4. Yes -14 

No -5 

Undecided - 1 

5. Maiibu Barbie - 1 
Camping Barbie - 1 
White Barbie - 1 

The original Barbie - 2 
All kinds -3 
Skipper - 1 
No response -11 

6. Dress-up -18 
Wbdding-S 
No response - 2 

7. Yes -7 
No -12 
Undecided - 1 

8. Yes-6 
No -14 

9. Depends on the child - 2 
As an equal-1 

Fun -3 

Pretend and fantasy - 10 
No response -4 

10. Rich - 18 
Whits -5 
Perfect -17 
Sexist -2 
Bimbo - 1 
Opportunist - 1 
Beautiful People - 1 
No response - 5 
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CRITERION 



B*5d. Developmcntally 

appropriate materials and 
equipment are available 
for prescbooiers. 

□ Aaive play equipment for 
climbing and balancing. 

□ Unit blocks and 
accessories. 

□ Puzzles, manipulative toys. 

□ Picture books 2nd records, 
musical instruments. 

□ An materials such as finger 
and tempera paints, 
crayons, scissors, paste. 

□ Dramatic play maarials 
such as dolls, dress-up 
ckxhes and props» chiki- 
sized furniture, puppets. 

□ SaiKl axKl water toys. 

B-5e. Dcvelopmentally 

approp«iate materiala and 
equi^mcsit rm srailable 
for scboot-agert. 

□Active play equipment and 
materials such as bats aixii 
balls for organized games. 

□ Coostnjction materials for 
woodworkings t4ocks. 

□ Materials for hobby and art 
projects, science projects. 

□ Materials for dramatics, 
cooking. 

□ Books, records, muskal 
instruments. 

□ Board aixl card games. 



RATING 
Not PirtlaUy Folly 



met 



CD«t 



□ Not applicable 



□ Not applicable 




COMMENTS 



Eurty Chtldbood ClassrcMm Observation 
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B. 



Carricutiua continued 



cftiTemoN 



B-7. Staff provide a variety of 
developmentaUy 
appropriate hands*oa 
activities for children to 
achieve the following 
goals: 

(Rate each goal sepcirately 
considering the examples 

related to the agie group being rating 

observed.) Not Partially Fully COMMENTS 

met met met 

B-7a. Foster positive self- 
concept* 



For€xampt&: 

Infittt^founget loddlefs 

Hold, poc, and touch babies for comfon and 

stlinuIatiOQ. 

lUk and sing lo babies. 

Imitate each baby's actions and sounds. 

Play mirror games, label 6ftciai features and 

body parts. 

M)am Mihxts lo feed themselves when ready 

Encourage and support each babf s 
developmental achiemnencs such as pulling 
up sell 



B«7b. Develop social skills. 



ddcr loddlera^prescboofen 

Allow time for children to talk about what they 
see, do. and like. 

tJse children's names frequently in songs. 

Display children's work and phcKos dt 
chiUrea 

Encourage children to draw pictures, fidl 
stories about self and £unily 

□ ma 



Scfaool a g cfs 

Provkte opportunities to express growing 
independence/self-reliance such as the ability 
10 roaloe choices, initiate own activniei 
aUow opportunities lo work or play alone. 



Inteta^youofer toddler* 

HoUL p^ and touch babies. 

l>lk to, sing 10, and play with each baby on a 

one-to-one basis. 

Respond to and expand on cues coming from 
chiki 

Interpret infuits' actkxu «> other chiklren lo 
hdp them get akxig tn the group ("Mary had it 
firsL*-). 



Older toddlcn/prcachoolert 

Assist toddlers in social interactxxL 
Create space and time for small groups of 
chiklren lo butU blocks together or enfoy 
dramatic pUy 

Provkie opportuniues for sharing, caring, and 
helping, such as making cards for a sick child 
or caring lor pets. 



School^agct* 

Arrar^ planned and spontaneous acuvtues in 
team sports, group games, interest dubs, 
board and card games. 
Albw time 10 sit and talk with friend or adult 



V) J 



Eari)' Childhood Classroom Ohsenmtott 



B« CurrictMbim cantitmed 



EATING 



CKITEKtON Not PirttoUr '"^T 

met met 

B-5a, Multiracial, aoQsexlst, I | I | 2 I I X I 

aonstcreocyping pictures, I 1 I I 1 ■ 

doUs, books, and materials 
are aTailable. 



B*5b. DevelopmentaUy 

appropriate materials and 
equipment are available 

□ Rattles, squeak toys, 
music. 

□ Cuddly toys. 

□ Tfecthing toys. 

G Mobiks, unbreakable 
mirrors, bright objects and 
pictures. 

□ In£uu seats, crawling area, 
sturdy furniture to puU up 
self. 



Derelopmentallf 
approfMriate materials and 
equipment are available 
tor Soddtersu 

□ Push and pull toys. 

□ Stacking toys, large 
wooden spools/beads/ 
cubes. 

□ Sturdy picture books, 
music. 

□ Pounding beiKh, simpte 
puzzles. 

□ Play telephone, doUs, 
pretend toys. 

□ Large paper, crayons. 

□ Sturdy furniture lo hoU on 
to while walking. 

□ Sand and water toys. 



□ ElE] 

□ ^^ot applk^Wc 

□ □a 

□ Not api^icabte 



ERIC 
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Early Onldbood Classroom Obser vanon 

Citrrio dmn 

(>k>tc: A page is not missing. 
The letters and numbers 
are not in consecutive 
order because only some of 
the Criteria are observed in 
each classroom.) 



CRITEftlON 



B-3a. Modifications arc 
made in the 
environment, 
schedule^ and 
activities to meet 
child's ^>ecial needs. 

Iiidoor and outdcw environmems are 
accessible lo special needs chiid 
inckidlng mvp$, bathroom, and 
playground access as needed 
Schedule U (Qodmed as needed, such 
as ahoner day or altenmhie acttvtties. 

Program is oxxlified as needed, such 
as provision of special materials and 
equipment, use ot supportiMe 
services, individualization of activtt)^ 

Hie dally schedule 
provides a balance of 
activities on the fioUowing 
dlmenalonst 

BAm^ Indoor/outdoof 



B-4b. Qulet/actlve 



RATING 
^k)C Partially Fully 
met met met 



□ Not applicable 



COMMENTS 



□ mm 

□ mm 



B-4c. Individual/small 
group/large group 



□ mm 



B-4d« Large muscle/small 
muscle - 



□ □m 



B-4«. Child Inltlated/staff 
initiated 



ERIC 
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Eari\< Childhood Classroom Ohsentmon 



B. 



Cnrriculam continued 



CBITERION 



B-7c. Encourage children to 
think, reason, question, 
and experiment. 



EATING 
Son Pvtlally FuUy 
pact met met 

□ □0 



COMMENTS 



Forexampie: 

Provide a scimuiadng, safe environment for 
in£ants and loddlers to expkxe and 
manipuUae. 

Provide pictures, mobiles, brightly cctored 
obfcct* for babies lo look at, reach for. and 
snap. 

Pbr namlx^g and hiding games such as peeic-a- 
boo. pat>a<aJoe. 

Provide ratties. squeaic loys. other noise- 
maldng objects for babies lo hear 
Wcwe or carry around noncrawiing infants so 
they can see difierent things and people. 



B*7d« Encourage language 
develop tnenc 



Older iDddlm/prcscfaooftcrt 

Plan activities for labeling, classifying* sortii^ 

objects by shape, color, size. 

Discuss dally and weekly routines in terms of 

time concepcs. season of the year. 

Observe natural ewncs such as seeds groivii^ 

life cycle of pets. 

Create opportunibe5 to use numbers, countii^ 
objects. 

'Qke walks around buikling or neighborhood 

Plan trips 10 provkte new learning experiences 
for preschoolers. 

Encourage water and sand p£a:y ^ 



SdMol-agcra 

Provide acthaties such as cooking, money- 
making projects, gardening, science 
experiments, trips in the comnumic^ 
interacting with visitors, muhicultural 
experiences, computer projects. 



□ ma 



Uxk at simple books and pkiures. 1^ ». 
sing 10. and play with babies Ov OMghout the 
dajt 

Ubd objects and evenn. 
Use actic3a rhymes. 

Encourage imitation by repeating chiki*s 
gestures and attempts at words. 
Ptay vertil games, have ix>formal 
coo^WTsationt. 

Respond 10 sounds iniEux makes. 



Older lO€id faa/p t fjil woto» 

Read books, tell siorto Jbout experiences, talk 
abous pictures. 

Pro¥idr time for coowersation. ask chikl 
quesdont ihac require more than a one-word 



Answer chikiren's questions. 

Add more inlonnation o what chikl says. 

Ubei things in roooi, use wntten words with 

pictures and spoken Ungua^. 

Um flannel board, puppets, songs, finger plays. 



ScfaooMfCTi 

Provkie opportunities 10 read books. 

iSHie and produce plays, publish n ew sp aper s , 
write stories. 

Share e ip eu ieiiLe s with friends or aduks. 
Use audk>- visual equipment such as tape 
recorders. 

Make own filmstrips. 



ERLC 
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Earfy Childhood Classroom Ohsenxition 



B. 



CanicufauB continued 



RATING 

CKITEKION Nm PartUOtr FuUy COMMENTS 

tDct mtt tatx 



B-7c. Enhance physical | | | | 2 j | v^' | 



development 



Forexampk: 



Infmti/youiifer loddlcrt 

PrK^ide open carpeted space for crawling. 
Provkie low sturdy furniture for child to pull 
up self or hoid on 10 while walking. 
Provide outdoor activities for infuvs. 
Provide objects for infiucs to reach for and 
grasp. 

Allow mobiie in£uio 10 move about freely play 
with and ezpkxe the environxnenL 



Encourage and 
demonstrate sound health, 
safety; and nulritlonai 
practices. 



Cock and serve a variety of nutritious 
foods. 

Discuss good nutrtdOQ. 

Do activities 10 deMcfop salety 

awareness in d)e ceoiei; hone, and 

cofnxounity 

Encourage health practices such as 
washing hands, brushing leedi, 
getdQg regular eaetdse and enough 



lUk about visiting doctoi; dentist 

B-7f. Encourage creathre 
expression and 
appreciation tot the arts. 



Oider loddlera/prescfaoofers 

Provide time and space for active play such as 
jumping, running* balancing, ctimbuig, riding 
triq^lttk 

Provide creativne nxTvemem activity using 
obstacle course or activity songs and records. 
Provide fine-nx)«or activities such as stadcing 
rings, popbeads, pegboards, and puzzles for 
toddlers; add lacing cards and woodworldng 
for preschoolers. 



□ mm 



□ HE 



$cbool*agers 

Provtde opportunities to get physicai exercise. 

use variety of outdoor equipmetL 

Encourage participation in group games, 

individual and team sports. 

Provide fine-cnotor activities aiKl hobbies such 

as sewing, macram^, pottery iea ti ierwo ik , 

carpentry 



Infanf/yomtgcr toddlerm 

Encourage scribbling with crayons. 
Use music, records. 
Sing 10 baby 



Older Soddlera/pcescfaoolm 

Do creative an activities such as brush 
poifsins. finger painting, drawing, cdtage, aid 
pla)dough. 

Prc^fide time and space for dancing, movement 
activities, creative dramatics. 
Do musical activities such as singing. listenuig 
10 records, playing instrumens. 



Scfaool-Afen 

Provide planned and sportaneous activities tn 
arts and crafts such as mural and easd 
painting, ceramics, carpentry weaving. 
Encourage dancing, creative dramancs, record 
playing, singing, playing instnimcnn 



ERIC 
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Conicnliim continued 
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£arfy Childhood Classroom Ohsen<mon 



CRITERION 



B-7h. Respect cultural diversity. 
PortxampU: 
AH ages 

Cook arxl serve foods from various 
cultures. 

Cetebraic holidays of various cultures. 
Read books, sbo9t pictures of various 
cultures. 

Invite parents and other visitors to 
share arts, crafts, music, dress. ax\d 
stories of various cultxires. 
■QJce trips to museums, cuIturaJ 
resources of community 



SATING 
Not Partially PuUy 
met met met 

□ □a 



COMMENTS 



B*8. Staff provide materials and 
time for children to select 
their own activities during 
the day^ 

□ Infiawis and toddlers have 
some materials for free 
choice. 

□ Several alternative activities 
are available for 
preschooler's choice. 

□ Stafif respea the child's 
right not to participate in 
some activities. 

□ Tfcachers pick up on 
activities that children start, 
or txuerescs that children 
show. 

□ School-agers hdp prepare 
materials, plan and choose 
their own activities most of 
the time. 

B«9. Staff conduct smooch and 
unregimented tranaitfiona 
between activitica* 

□ Children are toJd to get 
ready for transition ahead 
of time. 

□ Children are not always 
required to move as a 
group from one activity to 
anocher 

□ The new aaiviiy is 
prepared before the 
transition from the completed 
activity to av oki waiting. 

□ School-age children help 
plan and participate in the 
change of activity, have time 
to adjust to change from 
school to center 



□ □ 
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Eariy OstUBbood Classroom Obsentuion 



B. 



Curricoliim continued 



EATING 

CRITEKION Sot Partlallr Fully COMMENTS 



B-10. Staff arc flexible enough to 
change planned or routhie 
activities. 

For example: 

Suff foik>w needs or uuerests d the 
children. 

Suff adtuA to changes in iveather or 
odicr unexpected situaUom in a 
relaxed way without upsetting 
childrea 

B*ll. Routine tasks such as 
diapering, toileting, 
eating, dressing, and 
sleeping are luuidled In a 
relaxed and Indirkhial 
oiannec. 

□ Routine tasks are used as 
opportunities for pleasant 
conversation and playful 
interaction to bring about 
children's learning* 

□ Self-help skills are 
encouraged as children are 
ready 

□ Ro»jtines are tailored to 
children's needs and 
rhythms as much as 
possible. 

Fot exmftpif: 

Respecting in£u«s* IndWidual 
sleeping schedules, providing 
alternatives for prcschooien who are 
ta&f risen, providing schod-a^ers 
with a place to res if ttiey choose, 
respecting school-ageis* increasing 
interest in personal grooming. 



met oaet mti 

□ ma 



□ □ H 



G. 



Pbygical 



G*la. There Is eneu^ osable I \ | I 2 I 3 I 

space Indoors so children I I I I I ) 

are not crowded. 
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_^ To c$evck)p oriAfiizaiiooii tkiUt aad develop « mom ci iht d a foo m coounuiucy* chUdrts art expccied to 

putidpM m cku-ttp oi activiuet bcfom trtmitioa umct. 
_ Oiiidrta tptnd v«ry Uitk tioM waitiof for activitka u> bepa aad cad: imtead, chiJdrta may itan aa activity or 

(DQM^ o« to aooUier activiiy m they an rvady, ratb^ tiua wanif for tba whok groups 
_^ Childrea ar« aoc required to Um up ia a rtfiflBeflWd Cuhkw ior iramitio n t, nor am they expensed to *be stUT or 

"ba quitu* insu^ they move aatunily ua iafonaal sr^Pi ooavenatioo a permitted and caoouraicd. 

2. Activity Tuncc Hiiigii CUdm% CkoioM 

a. CbiUrea develop bdepeodem tkoa||l (nqpiem ddly m y tt t u Mt i e a to aHte cfcoioea and dednon^ 

Extended penoda oC time iA both the moninf and the aTUnxna m dest|aaud for childrta*! cfaoioet. 

^ Durinf thea« activity tiiaea, childrea chooa« Croai a vide variefy o^ acuvitiea and matefiab offered la all of the 

tearaist ccatera oC the dMaroos, rather thaa betsf Sailed lo j«t a ^ oeatert or acdvitiea. 
Amoot the activities available dttriai thai tiaia« theit may be om or nvo teacher-taitiated prpfeos offered ae 

choioea, aa well aa mauriaia tor duldrea to pumia aieir cmm iaieretts aad idaaa. 

b. Achoicabo«diiv«aprcachodcftUmafraw«cxt«iihia 

-niere if a oeatrai choice board ia tha prachooi datarooav tboma% iha fuQ amy oC activity chdioea at a fiance. 

Each o( the karaiog oeaten ia viraally represented oa tha cteioa board by a pktura or phoco|raph. 

_ Each picture is also Ubeled with the aaaa o( that oeater or aoivicy, ;o cxpoaa chsldraa to meaaiafful print and 

to oommuaicaia to pareata the labels uaad to deacrte varkwa aotmtiee and ceataia* 
For each activity choice* there is soma ciear iadicatioa ol the — absr oC chikUea who may partidpata at one 

time using velcro dots or tmaM hoela to show how maaqr childrta may *sipi for that activity). 
The sunber of children who may participate la aa activity at owe time reOacta carefid coaaideratioa of the 

available ipaoe and materiala ia that partiadar leaniini ceatar. 
Each child ta the (roup has a aaaa tag which is dearly ideatiCabla, usisi both tha child*! aaaia ia prioi (to 

profaou name recofnitioa) and a photograph or graphic tytuM (to enable even younger childrea to identify 

their name tags). The picture cues oucy be phased ogt whea ciildrea are able to recognixa thaar aaaMS ia print. 

c lb caM childrea to ladepemkatlypiaathevaiaMtk^ 

TT>e choice beard is used wheaever childrea hawa tha uppiJi iiwiiy and the freedom topUa and select their 

activiiiea froos a auraber of choices. 
As childrea arrive ia the morning* the choice board is used to bdHtate their trandtkMi into tha dirtmn m. 

because U dearly communiraffs to both childrea and parentt the activities avaiUble for mdepeadent choice. 

Choioa time may be tatemipted briefly for a group time aad thea resumed oooa tha group activity hm ended. 

Whea laacfc k offorcd m a choice, a related piaurc^vord card is added lo tha choice board; whea U is ao 

longer available, that choice card is simply ttmim^ 
Spcdal teacher-iaitiated activity choicea are added to tha choioa board m these become availabto throughout 

the day, so that childrea amy choose to work with a teacher 'm a sflsaS group oa a particular prpfect. 

As childrea chanfa thak activitiea. they letura to tha choice board to ptoa their acm choice of activity. 

Younger preschoolen receive soma teacher assistaace aad wpport to uaa tha choioa board throughout tha day. 

Whea a child 'm thoroughly engrossed ia aa activity, but hm ika fbrmaOy 'signed upT for ic at the choice board, 

teachers show ndMity ia moviag the aame tag for the diiid without iatartuptiaf tha activity (La., tha choice 

boerd ia a pUaataf tool aol iateoded to iatarf;ire with chOdvea^ appropriate acthritiea). 
Aa childrea develop greater oompeteaoa ta miag tha cho^ board tadepeadeatly to plaa their activities, they 

are permitted to use aegotiatioa aad probk ms ohn ag ildlls to decide chaagea to tha choiea board 

mcreaaiag tha aua^ of childrea who may chooaa ooe area, or addiag a aew activity choioa to the board). 

3. Carrknlam IVamam Aa I ma r siad Ch si fi afcM 

a. L c a Tu ia t ^eriaacaa are amda mom m r saiag W far chadwa by iaitgymiag them amaad p ar tira ii r «rTkahmi rlr as f 

A theamtia approach is takea ia plaaaiag tha preschool carrkahim. 
^ Tie omtalam theme at aay givea time is poatad ia tha clsmmnm. aloeg with currictUum plam, 

Oaoa a aaiiouhim theme Is beiag impkmeatad, ic ia apparem ia the ciaesroM eoviroomeat because of the 
chaagea made to add or cream diflerem mauriala to refted the theam ia each d tha leandag caateri. 

b. CterkahM themeaaiadrvelopadmmfhMithacftaagiag aaddhmwiaaaMa 

IVptcally, cunkulum themes emerge &om the idem aad haercsia ol childrea, ooi oaly the Idem of teachers. 

Currkulum themea are piaaaad oa aa oafoiaf basit, m chOdreal iaurestt develop and chaaja, so that a 

calendar oC themm for the year, piaaaad moatha ia advaaca. is aoc the baala fbr curricuhim dcvelopamai. 
Teachert are flaibte eaough to adapt plaaaad themes or crema aew oaaa la respoaaa to the developing (aad 

oftea uaaatidpatad) taiaresta ol childrea aad toevtatt ia tha ccmmuaicy* 
2^ Cultural divetsiiy ii respected aad reflected la oirncuhim th i ms s (t.g^ a graat deal ol Smportaaoa k act placed 

oa typical holiday themes thai sidude thorn whom CamOm do aoc miebrata them, but iaaiead holidays (ram 

diverse culturm mighc be miebrated or Camily values related lo holidaya might be emphasised Imtead). 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



_ specific skills tad academic cjofwcpa (e^^^ ootov, tlupci. ooaibcn;, ktun) vt ivsi uicd at curnculua ibeact: 
raiher chiklrea devek>p ildlli and lean oocoepu ilirou|2i cacaBisfful activnks at psn ai daily cxpehcnoea. 
,_ Curricuium ihcoiet arc ooc o( unifora dunuios; knm may ooatiatte for a week or two, whtk ochcrt may extend 
for a month or more, u chiidreo't imcrat ta a ptrtkuUr topic penii tt aad trcwa. 

4. Activity ?^Mm 

a» Teacten pte aad raooi^ irii aciMki tmM wk, 

A rcfuiar day and time each «c«k it icbcdukd for pUmunf. typically dunii| rct( tiiM. 

_^ Teachers pUa together at daiarooti teajBi whenever poatibift, to exchaage ideat aad to coordiaau curricuium 

activiticf ta the daiarooo<i>. 
Poasibto iheaet ci laterest to childrea, m cvidcoi ia obeervitaoae o( their ciattroooi punuita, are ideatificd 

prior to the piaaaiag lestioeu to that tcachen caa bria| aaivicy ideat to the |rott|»> 
_^ Teachers uta resourot books aad artickt to luppkmtat their ows activity ideat. 

Ptam ar« recorded ia writua fors to be diopt^Kcd ia tha danroca each week. 

b. Woeidy activity piaat art mod m a tool far cflbciiva pveel ooaMaaicatioa. 

Weekly acUviiy pUat are promiaeatJy potted ta aa attraetiv« dattroom diipiay, to onmrnunicafe * to pereau the 

cunicuiua focut aad the foeii o^ plaaaed learaiag activitiet aad cxpetieaoet. 
' Teachers frequently direct pareata' atteaxioa to the weekly activity plaat potted aad eaooursft thcat to check 
these plaat each week for curriculoai taforaatioa, ro that pareait kara to tae the plaat to becocae better 
iafonaed about the weekly curricaiaa ia their diiidrea's datarooaiL 

c Weekly activity pfaat provide a fraaicwoit Cor dewelopaeaiafly nntii|aiitn practioau 

Activities for the week are typically centered arouad a portkalar theaM. 
Activities are piaaned for eadi of the specific acthaty times each day (e.f^ group turn activities, sped&l tmaU 

group projectt for choice tioie, grott motoe aad other activities fbr outdoor pUy, stories for group reading). 

Activity piaat for the week also tadode ipedfic wayi ia which the curriculum theaa will be used to enrich each 

of the karaifif oeauis (e^^ changes to the e^tviroonMai, auterialt that wilt be made available). 
For every curriculum these, there it at least oae cooperative profeci plaaaed that eaablet childrea to work 

collaboratively oa the progressiva stages of « prcjeci that ouy taka several days to ooaspleta. 
, The specific leamiag goals for childrea are coosidered aad re c orded for each acttvlsy pUaned* using 

obsetvatioos of chiUrea aad the dcvetopiscntal profiks at a geidB ia setting prioritiee for what will be leanied 

{le^ not merely the *ooatrai* of the activitiea* but the importaat 'procestea* of !ttraiag)> 
Weekly activity plaat are used se a guide, but teachers are (ksibit^ in adaptiag aay pUnoed activity to foUow the 

lead of the chUdrea-expeadiag oa ioom activiiies or eOauaatsag others. 



Ottricolma Manaaemeat SumaiarT 
STR£KGTHS 



PRIORITY AREAS POI^ DCVBLOtUESTt 



ACTION PLAN/STTEFS (Ooelt aad ThaeGae for Heeded Improvemeau to Curncalum): 



xonwi 
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APPPENDIX C 
Sample Parent Survey and Results 
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Survey For Practicum Research 
Nova University Masters Program 
in Lifespan Care and Administration 



1 . How old is your preschooler? 

2. Is your preschooler male or female? 

3. Are BartHe's made available in your home for your child to play \Mth? 

4. Does your child show interest in playing \Mth Bart)ie? 

5. Which particular kind of Bart)ie does your child choose to play w*th? 



6, When your child plays with Bart)«e. what is the usual pattern of play that occurs? (ie, 
wedding, house) Please briefly describe the senario. 



7. Do you feel Barbie is culturally diverse? 

8. Do you fell Barbie could be used as an educational tod? Why, or v^y not? 

9. As an educational tool, how do you think preschoolers would identify \Mth her? 



10. Please list three adjectives that you think best describe Barbie's place in our 
society. 



ERLC 
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Survey Results - Parents 



Twenty nine surveys passed out 
Seventeen surveys returned 

1 . Three years old • 6 
Four years old - 11 

2. Female * 10 
Male - 7 

3. Yes -17 
No -17 

4. Yes -12 
No -5 

5. No preference - 9 
Gymnastic Barbie - 3 
Bride Barbis - 1 
Any kind - 4 

6. Dress-up* 11 
Action - 2 
Styling hair -3 
No response - 1 

7. Yes -15 
No -2 

8. Yes - 14 

No-3 

9. Role model -13 
Inspiration - 10 
Beach bound icon - 1 
Unnatainabte •I 

No response * 8 

10. Glamorous •12 
Commercial «1 
Fun -8 

Stimulating * 1 
Icon - 1 
Unrealistic - 2 
Air Head • 1 
Smart -1 
Ambitious - 2 
No response - 4 
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APPPENDrX D 
Sample of Preschool Classroom Survey 
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BHtG HT HORIZONS 
C&ILDR£KS CZNTERS 



LgARNINGCtyrEM 



Ctnten ^ OMtmoomfTi 

Uvel TVo r^ate LEARNING CENTERS 0¥?KR RICHLY DIVERSg ACn VrmS AND MATERIALS. 

(Check each suienwni tlu( is cvid«ol ia thit dAJBroooL) 

I. Ovcrmil QvaUty Lnnii^ AdhrlllM asd Mateiteto 

Th« dfv«m adivilMS cvaiUbto to ciiiidrM at toy mn i omIw this un lourMftiaf, iavitiii|. aa4 fhi U n pm 

i««nim| tmuooBMU whm efaUdiM oT dUMisi afailitks aart taimM aw piqr and iMrau 
_ Extm matmJa aad aiimika an rafuiarif ^ rhiiM tkroufbOM tte ymur to adapt to and rtOact chaofiaf 
intmatt aad curricatom ttoitt aad tbaaaa. 

Tto« &T« aatarlak he rvadti^ aad wrUUf availaMt Mi Mly la tte bMteOaafMf* <«ttUr Iwt tte««|h««t tte 
claaaraMa. la aO altte l«tfali( caatm. 

MatcHala aad Acttvlttea ta Spadlk Lcaiaiaf Caaiaft 

a. DRAMATIC PLAY 

Tha axaa iodudaa maay ihm fotlowiat mauhaJa (and otbM am avaUabto to chaaga/tmich tha am): 
(Chedc iboaa that do appear.) 

TT>a ytual (Wntiura, dishes, pott. paaa. aad cuttary. 

_ Other *hottiy* furaiture aad propa, iaciudiat a rocakiag chair, decfc. keeka. aad cakadar. 

Uacaata f€f^ <ach aa twa tekphaaaa, m unpt pada, Jaak aaa a aw a p ap a ia, peaatf aa* yad> aad 



*Gft>iwmp* ctothiaf oowoaoaiy woca by the paopto oC tha catoaaa r epraaawtad la the pgo|fiaa. 

At leui ooa fidMeafth aatror for dfcaHip ptay. 

Boy and doik that have tha ilda cotor, haiiatjlaa, aad Ewial batoras ot tha caltttrcs re pii aimed ia the 
^ ciaaBTOOiB aad ia oar divana aocieiy* 

Feed pacfcafaa «Hlh UMa ia the chtldraa'ii aalhw faui|oafe aa wafl as time wHh Ubals ia Esfttih: tiao 

radpecaidfc cai tAei hi , aad ataea. 

Additional iutchea utensto oocnaKMi^f oaad ia iha kitth a w a oC people Croat the coltorea r ip ti ae ni a d ia the 



At limaa thfoufhoai the year, rmuanaJa for aactias up diOaraat theam for drmaiatie pUy aece* 

hoapttalMoctor^ oCtke, reauunat. baicety« poai offloe, OoriM/iafdea ahop, ete.). 

Raadlf aad writlaf MUeriato (m^ peftr. f ii r i h i ifc ippfta t li i ta^ dai ch a d Aaika. prke tact> ateaa. 

tui feed ilfw^lacea* appaiataaaal haeii^cafde. Mipe aad «aaip pada» att.) 
Maicnak dispUyed ia the aiaa MKfcMla the foitowiar 

Matetiaia that show Ma aad womaa ia auftariaf loka aad ia variaaa typaa ot UaHf ftracittfti {€4^ 
photogrspte or tQtfluatMM oC mm foediaf chfldraa. dngla-paml fooata. Cuaily troitpt kdudiai 
fiattdpefean* atcv 

Daporatioaiiafladtiaf aoto<KpattaH<aad&aa^f«eeaei I II 1 n il ia tha eaitaraa i i pi Mi n i le tha 



Wafd ^ p<c la ft iahaia t^a f haai tha Itaralaf ea^> 

BLOCK BinLDINC 

Theta ii a fall aet o< baikfiaf Woaha. eaough to be shaiad by a aevafml chOdraa bofldlag larfe ttraoaRa at one time, 
ta additioa to biocka. thoa aie Mta of tcaled-doera obiecta to be tieid ia foataay ptey, aad thcee fatat the plaoa 
where yotir pioirua ia loeaiad (e^^, uaea, aaimala. cats, uacki, laad ai|ae» |aa maikm le|ee^al«ia» aia.^ 
There are acaiedNdowa aadtMicMl Qfttiaa oT people. 

The ntwaa avoid te^fDle mi aai^pM j (e.^ woawa aa aad aa «aa ii p i a i i ia dlffwaat oe ciipatio aal iolia> 
ZZ The area a de«o«ted with tohtlad lOaairatleae el typkal balMlaf aqlea firaai yoar aiaa (auch u pbotoynpha of tha 

chUdiaat homia or aa^ raoo f gaMe Uiidaarka> citiae aad bridfae) aeteai ae H iip rk ai aad aea <ar mm> 
PWutaaelpf«vfoaalybeathUaM<tafM.«Mchlldfaarae»alaM 

Rakmai haeka aia ateUahta (e^. Waka aheai tee w wiiea, baOdlata, €Miae> Maaa n i t a H ie. eta.). 

WHUw^ Mteriala aie aaeMalMe (am* torfe pepar, Mepade. aad piidlal, 
21 Matenala aad ofaieett lelatlat to trmaapotutioa are i ec hi dad (e.|^ trala paaew» trala aad baa achadate itaaar 

eaida. parttaf vaildatlea «aba. at&v 

Trm la aaed la Iha Iraralef <eaier ta tohtl aeteftela ««h wetda aad ] 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ERIC ' ^ 



SENSORY ^SANTVWATgR^ PlAY 

_ A wiecy of mit«hai« for measunag, filliog, tod pottnof M piwidcd (cg^ *squtfty" bottUa, tubin), pitcheti, fcodi 

cokmng, bubbk pips, mcMttfioi cupt, etc). 
_ TbM trt tf)ou$h icKMnrifi for scv«rti duldrea to pUy at oaem» 

ART EXPtORAnON 

Th« tb«lv«s oeattia txM of Iht folSo«ring tnaUhaU (aod til am sv&iUbU to change/snndt th« anu^ 
(OMck thoM ihAi ar« availabk for duldrta'i uat ai 4iiy tiiiM.) 

Varteat aiM aari «ctf«rM ol papar. 

. CaUi^ pop*r« 
_^ Cni]f»Mi Martm» aad pttdto ui aapftnit« oonuiaos. 
Trvdag uatftelM. 
ClUilt ia a oofitaiaar. 
^_ Waiar c»tor 9«iMai >iff iiWa . and wat«r oofiuiom. 
. Eftaai paiaU aad tare* bnalMa. 

Smail oonutasft of pa«« or giiM, and pajta/ghM bnabas ia nail ooatAinan. 

_ A bear of ooQagt aatmifc 
_^ Oil-oui mapriaa picuiraa. 
... SdiBort ia a oootaioar. 
. Magftiiaaa. cataiagi* aad grtcUag carda. 
Siring uid yam, 

Stkkan. 

Cliy and ciay looii. 

SUaifa end lUaqi yada. 

Prial U saMl (a tk« Uttnalaf cMtru taM aMiariaU wttk «Md« aad f^arat. 

OOUrea's u8%»fK wHk Udr awa wfHtea daacHytlaaa ar ' it a ri aa, ' ts dlspiayad at chiklrca's eya kval. 

In this araa, diildfan ara oqpomd to oafU (t^^ wcaviof, pouafy. baakatxy. baadwort. awalwork. woodworfcmg« etc) 

oooanon ia tb« cuUuraa oC thatr faasUcs and otiiar euituraa. 

TABLE TOYSyMANIPUtATnnSS 

Tba fotlowtag maiariaia ara tvaiiabU to allow diUdraa to uaa (Mr somU muadaa ia aav«nl dUtataat ways 
(Oack tiioaa that tba araa «oataiaa.> 
fuakt. 
_^ Pefi aad pagjboafdi. 

t^afoa and/or Bnato aiodoL 

Small wooda« cMbaa/btocka. 

^ Woodaa baadi aad sth«gi> 
Ladag daidi. 
. Lotto gamaa^ 

» Pictura daanfkalioa samaa. 

_^ Maa»iy gamab 
^ Sttaayada wtlli ptadla i lt i r b t d 
Tbara ara aavatal dilTataat tjfpaa of a«tcnala for eadi of tba laaroiag opportuaitica listad below: 
(CSiacii tboaa Uut ara iadadad.) 
Qawtfyteg o b j aa H . 
C3aawya§ pktwaa aaii a riaU ladada cattiafg), 

Pttttlag objaatt mdhf ykimm ia a taoaa (a^^ by l aw gti i iacl i ai a cbam fcr aaa a ai l a g, aiM cawpariaaa), 

S e q aa ariw g aad pa itw iaa ^ 

Practidag vidual uwm o tj atofla. 

Pi^aaad to tba hai^etaiar r iiia i i I waffd/pktafalabaiafcratt » aii r^ k aad lay <a^ 

_^ Tba oolfactad aMtariali aia opaa^Mdad witb aavatal la««k of aoapMcy, ao tbat ebtldiaa wilt «ifl Oad aoaw of iha 
imiariala dMllaagiat avaa aftar tiMy iwva davalopad ^ 

Maay iUuatiaiioaa on tba aMtahaM faflad the cbildfaa'a i w ri m aMaai (U^ urbaa, aubarbaa. or 

_ Maay lUuauaiioaa on iba avianala raAaei tha dlvatwiy of faaaa^auHuiaa mw aaa at a d ia tba daaarooai aad ia aoeiaty. 

BCXyKSnMiGVAGEAKn 

TVaraacaataiaapappataaadftaaaaf f4««a(pktaffaaaadwia«^) liraiaff^^ 

nata ata at kaat two baato aviOaMa hr twy ebUd ba tba rla aa n a ■ fthay way aat a« ba d lap la y ad at taca). 

Tbaaa to a ciaaa pbaaa albaia iHtb >b<iaa af cbildwf eagagwl to tt aa wa iai a<UT<Uaa> f a l a l a d wfcb tbab' mm wrda. 

Tba aiaa caatatoa cbUdwa't aaa <a>toaw wrtttaa aad "yilili fc ir aa y awfi ^ aa n i b ata t lta Md ar b id l r W aal baaba. 

TW eaaual af Maay ef tba toato rvpcaataia tba cbOdmi's Mb wyni iBMa( irabaw l aad laii n awiMa n 

Tla baaU giva paattlva aimigaa abaat fmnimtmw catonral gTMya aad abaol tba lalaa efwoMS aad tmm 

A racatd pfaytr aad/af a u>a w<a«dar. K»fefablyw<tb tu d pl iaa^ ata airatfabto aftafc 

Tbata to a verMy af faad^atoag baaba aa4 aibar Unaaiaf %Mpm at a aa b ia fcr rbfld ia a 'a ladiptadiit aaa. 

TbttatoracacdadMafaavaaaUafarUaiaatoc, toctodtotawMsraacaaf MatofraaadlOHaaaaate 

fHm to aaad to tba toaratog caaMr ta label beM wHb watda aad plalafaa. 
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~ B^t i^TT^*^ *«»l«r, M« puck t d i MW , l^w**- 



h. SCIENCE PISr nViptY AND MATH 

TTj* am oonttint Uit fcUo^wit «tt«n»ii for tcwoo* «xpk>nuoa: 

plants* 

~ S«aUaw««M.tSili.oru»ett(cJMKOompt«V 

Ma|iuiyuit|l«i«fc 

AbalaM«al«> 
^ MafMtt» 

— !« mil vuioiM ooMbifiiM* (•*. dswimwii and loit ii«taB ttat float or MkV 

_ ^r.i^or!!MS!iii2i^-^^ 

coufitintl. . . J 

PriM la to !*• I««4it««i«ri# laM ■««telt wttk w.f^ a«4 



WOODWORKING ^ ^ . _ 

TT>* am oonuum aao^fh •S«pn»« foe mow Uu« cfia <iuk^ 

(OMck tboas Umi m mitMa.) 

^ Vanoya|f*d««f Mrf?^- 
Scnatt hiBW ii ft 

aa AMftMM of aatk wkk lar^ haada. 



itaim 

(Oiack aU that am tvaOaWt.) 

UnA ami m4 loyt. 

aimWui tppaittm 

Ailiaaaiid"" — 

_ A paradiirta. 

GaflMS ara uu|lU thai 

ctiituraa. 



/ 
/ 



an <&iiiietw« of tba vanoua ciUium r«pra«ai«4 bf duldrw w Um dasoo* lad la othtf 
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BRIGHT HORIZONS 
CHILDREN^ CZMTERS 



STRE>XrniS: 



PRIORHYARJCAS FOR DEVBLOPMOm 



\cnON l»t-%N/STEPS (Coite and Tlmtii©* for NmcM ImpcoyemwiU lo U*aum% CMm ActMte «ad Mauntli): 



4/13/93 



ERLC 
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APPPENDIX E 
Sample of the "Around the World" Curriculum 



ERIC 
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December 1994 

Preschool Calendar of Events - Four's 





1 

Italy - 
Costumes/ 
Cultorcs/ 
Italian Barbie 


2 

China - Latems, 
Fans, China 
Barbie 


3 


A 

4 


9 

Tiawan - Fabric 
Greeting 
Cards 


Wales - Make 
Taffy 


7 

9 

Deimiark - 
Decorate Pine 
Cones w/ 
Gold 


8 

Germany - 
Gingerbread 
Houses 


9 

Holland - Paper 
Shoes filled • 
w/ fruit and 
nuts 


10 


1 1 




13 

Kwanzaa - Pot 
Lock Feast- 
Kenya Barbie 


14 

Greece - Make 
drums - 
Parent 
Volunteer 


15 

Sweden - Make 
Crowns - 
Light Parade 


16 

Las Posadas - 
PinaU - Hat 
Day 


17 


18 


19 

England - 
Afternoon Tea 


20 

Poland - Stars 
on poles 


21 

World Day 
Celebration - 
Last Day 

Unti 1/5/95 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 



• November 1994- 



S M T W TPS 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


$ 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 









-January 1995— 

M T W T F 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 











Focus: Around The World 



3/24/1995 



